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CAN COOLIDGE WIN LATIN AMERICA? 


FRANK BID for the friendship and confidence of Latin 
America is what most observers see in President Coo- 
lidge’s twelve-hundred-mile journey to Havana and his 

address at the opening of the Sixth International Conference of 


American States. But why, it may be asked, is this gesture of 
good-will watched with 
such intense interest, 
not only by the twenty- 
one American nations 
represented at the con- 
ference, but by those of 
Europe as well? The 
answer, editors and cor- 
respondents seem to 
agree, is to be found in 
the following facts: Two 
forces are working to 
diminish our influencein, 
and our trade with Latin 
America. - One force is a 
strong current of suspi- 
cion and ill-will toward 
“the Colossus of the 
North” in many Cen- 
tral and South American 
countries. The other is 
the economic revival of 
Europe, which is spelling 
increased competition ~ 
for us in Latin-American 
markets. The impor- 
tanee of the financial 
stake involved—which is 
discust in detail on page 
60—is indicated by the 
fact that our invest- 
ments in Latin America 
amount to more than 
five billion dollars, and 
that our rapidly growing trade with those countries fell just short 
of the two-billion-dollar mark in 1926. Such figures, remarks 
the Hartford Courant, ‘‘indicate better than a world of argu- 
ment the large importance of Latin America to this country, and 
the consequent importance of the conference at Havana.” 

The relations between the United States and its Latin- 
American neighbors, thinks the New York World, ‘‘are at the 
most eritical point in the history of t1is hemisphere’; and the 
New York Evening Post suggests that President Coolidge’s visit 
to Havana may have consequences more important for this 
country than were those that followed President Wilson’s journey 
to Versailles. The President went to Havana, says the San 
Francisco Chronicle, ‘‘for precisely the same reason that he picked 
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“WE MUST MAKE OUR 


republics. 


VOYAGE OF 
WARD COMPLETE UNDERSTANDING AND FRIENDSHIP” 


Said President Coolidge in Havana to representatives of the twenty-one American 


Morrow as Ambassador to Mexico, and gave his blessing to the 
Rogers and Lindbergh missions—to advance the cause of Pan- 
American amity.’’ The complete success of his mission, suggests 
W. W. Jermane in his Washington correspondence for the Seattle 
Times, might give him a place in history alongside President 
Monroe. 

The distinctive doc- 
trine enunciated by Pres- 
ident Coelidge on this 
historic occasion was the 
unity of all the Americas. 
A few brief quotations 
from the address will 
show how he developed - 
this idea. Christopher 
Columbus, said the Pres- 
ident, ‘“‘laid out a course 
that led from despotism 
to democracy,” and his 
spirit is ‘‘an eternal bond 
of unity, a common heri- 
tage”’ bequeathed to us 
of the Americas alone. 
The nations of the West- 
ern Hemisphere are 
characterized, he con- 
tinued, by their devotion 
to ‘‘the principle of self- 
government”? and ‘‘the 
policy of peace”— 


“The Pan-American 
Conferences meet for 
the purpose of maintain- 
ing and extending these 
important principles. 
... No other part of 
the world could provide 


EXPLORATION TO- 


He is here driving with President Machado of Cuba. ® constituencies which all 
have such a unity of 
purpose. ... All nations 

here represented stand on an cxact footing of equality. The 


smallest and the weakest speaks here with the same authority 
as the largest and the most powerful. . . . The topics contained 
in the agenda belong to the class of inquiries that produce closer 
international relations, promoting the good of all in the polit- 
ical, economic, social, and cultural spheres. . . . The existence 
of this conference ... involves no antagonism toward any 
other section of the world or any other organization. .. . We 
must join together in assuring conditions under which our Re- 
publics will have the freedom and the responsibility of work- 
ing out their own destiny in their own way.” 


President Coolidge called attention to the increase in the 
means of communication as a factor in better understanding 
among the American Republics. In particular, he cited the 
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building of trunk railroad lines in both hemispheres, and to the 
very recent development of highway building ‘‘to provide great 
arteries of inter-American communication for motor transport.” 
‘Tam asking the United States Congress,”’ he said, “to authorize 
sending engineering advisers to assist in road-building.” He 
predicted the establishment of aviation routes, and continued: 


“Tn the domain of commercial relations the last few years have 
witnessed an extraordinary strengthening of the economic ties 
binding together our republics. . . . In the area of political re- 
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THE TROUBLE IS TO MAKE HIM BELIEVE IT 


—Darling in the New York Herald Tribune. 


lations the results have been no less gratifying and even more sig- 
nificant. . . . Itisa high example that we have set for the world 
in resolving international differences without resort to force. . 
We shall have to realize that the highest law is consideration, 
cooperation, friendship, and charity... . 

“The ight which Columbus followed has not failed. The cour- 
age that carried him on still lives. They are the heritage of the 
people of Bolivar and of Washington. We must lay our voyage of 
exploration toward complete understanding and friendship. 
. . . With law and charity as our guides, with that ancient faith 
which is only strengthened when it requires sacrifices, we shall 
anchor at last in the harbor of justice and truth. The same 
Pilot which stood by the side of the great discoverer, and the 
same wisdom which instructed the founding fathers of our 
republies, will continue to abide with us.” 


The passage in President Coolidge’s speech which evoked 
most applause, the correspondents report, was his statement 
that all the nations represented at the conference ‘‘stand on an 
exact footing of equality,’ and that ‘‘the smallest and the weak- 
est speaks here with the same authority as the largest and 
the most powerful.’’ Some of the Latin-American delegates 


SHUCKS?  / 


admitted ‘‘privately’’ to an Associated Press correspondent that 
they were disappointed in the speech because it dealt only with 
such broad generalities. But in a Havana dispatch from Claude 
O. Pike to the Chicago Daily News we read: 


“The American delegates have decided that the net results 
are good. On the whole, it is felt that there is a very satisfactory 
reaction on the part of Latin-American delegates, especially 
those from Cuba, Brazil, and_ Peru.” 


Turning to the Latin-American press, we find Hl Diario 
Illustrado, of Santiago, Chile, praising the Coolidge 
speech for its soundness and sincerity, and predict- 
ing that it will be well received throughout America. 
On the other hand, La Critica, a labor paper of - 
Buenos Aires, in the Argentine Republic, sneers 
at the speech as insincere; and another daily in the 
same city, La Razon, declares that the words “‘liberty, 
right, and justice,” are simply sounds to Mr. Coo- 
lidge, while to Latin America they are ‘‘interna- 
tional moral precepts.’’ ‘‘How can it be possible 
to arrive at Pan-Americanism when hates are boiling 
among various American entities, caused by violence 
and maintained by flagrant violations of right and 
justice?” asks Hl Commercio, of Lima, Peru. 

The conditions which have bred hostility toward 
Uncle Sam in certain Latin-American hearts are 
thus set forth by C. A. Merrill in the Boston Globe: 


‘“A few years ago, in eleven of the twenty Latin- 
American States, North American officials were 
directing the financial policies; in six of them armed 
forces of the United States were present, backing 
up the financial agents. At the present time, parlia- 
mentary government is still suspended in Haiti and 
an American high commissioner virtually runs the 
government; and our marines, sent to Nicaragua to 
preserve peace pending an election, are killing and 
being killed by Nicaraguan insurgents who do not 
relish the arrangement. OX 

“Unstable political conditions, frequent revolu- 
tions, infringement of foreign property rights, and 
repudiation of obligations—these have led to fre- 
quent intervention by the United States in the Carib- 
bean and Central America.”’ 


If the subject of Nicaragua should be brought 
before the conference, a Havana dispatch informs 
us, ‘‘the United States delegation is prepared to 
‘talk turkey,’ and perhaps will open the eyes of 
most people at home and abroad by making known 
that our marines are in Nicaragua because of written 
requests from both warring factions.” 

A majority of our own papers applaud President 
Coolidge’s bid for Latin-American friendship, and predict that 
it will not have been made in vain. ‘‘He speaks for the whole 
country,”’ says the New York Herald Tribune. ‘‘He has made 
a very definite promise which our country must honor secru- 
pulously, both as to the letter and the spirit,’ declares the 
New York Telegram, speaking for the Scripps-Howard chain 
of dailies. Mr. Hearst’s papers applaud the speech and 
interpret it as meaning that our foreign policy is beginning 
to shift its emphasis from Europe to Latin America—a shift 
justified, says the New York American, “‘by every con- 
sideration of geography, historic policy, mutual advantage, 
military security, and sound common sense.” ‘‘Not since 
the days of Henry Clay and the younger Adams has the 
United States appeared before the Central and South American 
republics with arms thus wide open,’’ remarks the New York 
Times. While Latin-American statesmen are not blind to the 
practical purpose that prompts our gesture of friendship, says 
the Philadelphia Record, ‘‘the promising factor is that most of 
them appear to be in sympathy with it.” As the Pittsburgh 
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Post-Gazette remarks, ‘‘the substantial elements of the South 
and Central American States also have noted the growth in 
trade between them and this country.’’ And in the Chicago 
Tribune we read: ‘If, as some say, the economic relation is the all- 
important one, then our relationship with Latin America is safe.”’ 

Quoting President Coolidge’s statement that the highest law 
between nations, as between individuals, is “consideration, co- 
operation, friendship, and charity,” The Wall Street Journal 
remarks: 


“Coming from the President of the United States at this time, 
the statement is deeply significant. Here in the United States 
as well as throughout the Latin republics there has been a cam- 
paign, as dishonest as it is determined, to picture this country as 
an aggressor of the other republics. No proof has ever been 
adduced ; the parties, instead, have relied upon constant repetition 
of the falsehood. But the charge of imperialism has been squarely 
met. In the presence of the delegates of all the other American 
republics, the head of this nation has stated his conception of the 
best expression of international law in Latin America. 

“All the American republics are on terms of equality; the sover- 
eignty of the smallest nations must be maintained and respected, 
said the President. Surely that does not picture the ‘Colossus of 
the North’ as an ogre seeking to devour smaller nations. The 
United States wants nothing from them, and it desires inter- 
course with them on a basis of equality that is not measured by 
size or strength. 

“All the different nations have equal rights, but it must not be 
forgotten that there can not be equal rights without correspond- 
ingly equal obligations. If every one of the different republics 
represented at the conference will be careful to observe its obliga- 
tions toward its neighbors, there will be no question of the 
rights of others.” 


To those whose cynicism is proof against President Coolidge’s 
words, the New York World has this to say: 


‘In the very region where our imperialism is said to operate 
we have repeatedly refused to convert our interventions into 
conquests. We may not deserve great credit for that. Butin 
the whole wide world, where so many are ready to criticize us, 
is there any record of self-restraint comparable to it? 

“We have not always known how to act on the principles we 
profess. We have not always understood the Latin peoples. We 
have not had a diplomatic service of high enough quality. We have 
not thought out our policy clearly, nor known how to express it. We 

shave not properly appraised the growth of national feeling among 
our neighbors. But, on the other hand, this should also be said: 
Our delegation at Havana expresses a new phase in our diplo- 
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CUBA DOESN'T SEEM TO FEAR AMERICAN IMPERIALISM 
—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 
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“It’s the wind, rustling the palms.’ 
—Doyle in the Philadelphia Record. 
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macy. It belongs to the period of Morrow and the Lindbergh mis- 
sion. But it has to deal with unresolved muddles like Nicaragua 
which are left over from an earlier phase of our diplomacy. We 
wish our neighbors would take this into account.” 


Turning to those publications which see little to praise in 
President Coolidge’s Havana speech, we find The New Republic, 
a New York weekly, predicting that it ‘‘ will stimulate rather than 
disarm Spanish-American wariness and suspicions,’’ because of 
“the contrast between the very unctuousness of its declared 
virtue and its serupulous avoidance of specific assurances.”’ 
“No, Mr. Coolidge’s smooth words at Havana will butter no 
parsnips,’’ declares another New York weekly journal, The 
Nation, which adds: 


“Say what you will about Latin Americans, their weaknesses 
and their vanities, one can not accuse them of being fools or dolts. 
They know the value of ceremcnial politeness and of palavering 
as wellas Mr. Coolidge. The Havana Conference should demand 
that the United States square its deeds with Mr. Coolidge’s words.’’ 


‘ 


Characterizing the address as ‘‘a model of the aerial art of 
diplomatic nose-powdering,” the Springfield Republican suggests 
that it may not be easy to reconcile its ‘‘noble and beautiful 
sentiments’? with certain ‘‘grim realities.’? Says this Massa- 
chusetts paper: 


“‘The President’s address in its entirety is based’ on a false 
assumption. The Caribbean circle of Latin-American republics 
remain, in the official view of our State department, fully sovereign 
and independent States. But they are not; they know they are 
not, and we know they are not. 

‘“‘In the closing passages of the address the President vaguely 
refers to an ‘international system’ peculiar to this hemisphere, 
which imposes on each nation certain ‘obligations,’ ‘defined by 
laws which we recognize as binding on all of us.’ What ‘laws’ 
there are of the character referred to no one may know, inasmuch 
as the Monroe Doctrine remains a policy of the United States, 
like Great Britain’s old claim to dominate the high seas. 

‘‘Tenoring the realistic bases of the policy of the United States 
since the Spanish War, the President found himself able to say 
with perfect gravity, ‘We are thoroughly committed to the 
principle that they (the Colombias, Costa Ricas, Haitis, Nicara- 
guas, Panamas, Dominican Republics, and Cubas) are better 
fitted to govern themselves than any one else is to govern them. 

It is better for the people to make their own mistakes than 
to have some one else make their mistakes for them.’ 

“Why, then, do we not clear out of the Philippine Islands? 
Even in Cuba, why do we insist on special rights of intervention? 
Why are our gallant marines put to such work as bombing 
Nicaraguan villages?” 
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TROTZKY THE VICTIM OF HIS OWN 
REVOLUTION -: 


EVOLUTIONS SWALLOW THEIR OWN children, 
R it is now being said on every side, as Leon Trotzky, 
orator and organizer, cocreator with Lenin of Soviet 
Russia, departs into the silences of exile. Trotzky’s friends say 
he was the embodiment of the original revolutionary spirit in 
Russia. But, remarks the New York Evening World, ‘‘so was 
Danton when his head fell into the basket.’’ And, substituting 


Siberian exile for the guillotine, our editors see the Russian revo- 
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[IN THE DAYS OF HIS POWER 


Leon Trotzky, when War Minister of Soviet Russia, reviewing a 
part of the great Red Army which he raised and trained and kept 


ready for war. Trotzky is now an exile in Asiatic Russia. 


lution going the way of the French revolution. 
phase of the French revolution before the rise of Napoleon 
when, as the Boston Globe reminds us, ‘‘it devoured its own chil- 
dren: Robespierre, Danton, Camille Desmoulins.” ‘‘Just as 
the French Jacobins turned against Robespierre the Incorrup- 
tible, so the Russian Bolsheviks have risen against Leon Trotzky, 


the man who led them to power,” writes a New York World | 


correspondent in Moscow. It seems just the other day, as the 
press writers now retell the story, that Trotzky came back from 
poverty-stricken exile in New York to help Lenin overthrow the 
Kerensky government in November, 1917; to sign the treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk with the Germans a few months later in the capac- 
ity of Foreign Minister of Russia; and, subsequently, as Minister 
of War, to ‘“‘take the demoralized soldiery of the deposed 
Emperor Nicholas and build up an efficient fighting machine,”’ 
the Red Army of 1,500,000 men. Then came the years of associa- 
tion with Lenin, the illness and death of that now deified leader 
of Bolshevism, Trotzky’s inability to seize the reins of power 
himself, and his steady decline in influence as Stalin—the ‘‘man 
of steel’—became the supreme dictator of the Soviet States. 
Newspaper readers will remember how Trotzky ent into exile 
in the Caucasus, and returned to take a minor post in the Govern- 
ment, and then how last year he became the leader of the oppo- 
sition in the Communist party, and with other Bolshevik leaders 
was first deposed from office and committee membership, then 
expelled from the Communist party and, finally, a few days 
ago, sent into exile as an enemy of the revolution. Thus, remarks 
the New York Herald Tribune in a typical editorial: 


There was a 


‘¢ Almost invariably the Mirabeaus and the Kerenskys, having 
set in motion the revolutionary tide, find themselves overwhelmed 
by its inexorable momentum as it seeks the broadest possible 
expansion. With equal regularity the Robespierres and the 
Trotzkys find their doom with the recession of the tide and the 
reassertion of normal life processes and instincts. 

“Tt would be a mistake, however, to believe that the tragedy 
and farce of Trotzky’s end are his alone. They apply to the 
entire Soviet régime. Trotzky has been deposed from his high 
estate because he ventured finally to tell the truth about the 
régime he helped to create, and to denounce that régime as 
‘Russia’s greatest peril.” He thundered against the bourgeois 
degeneration of the Soviet Government under Stalin’s leadership 
and the betrayal of Communist principles by the clique now in 
control of the Communist party, He revealed boldly the truth of 
the political and economic degradation of Russia, the dismal out- 
look of the Russian people under the existing order of Nepo- 
communism. However large and important may have been the 
personal element in the struggle between Trotzky and Stalin, 
the simple element of the struggle for power between two 
ambitious leaders, it would be unfair to deny that Trotzky’s 
position was the more idealistic. His ery against the decadence 
of the Bolshevist régime, his charge of ‘Thermidorianism’ against 
the administration, was the protest of the conscience of Com- 
munism against its fall from grace. 

“To the extent to which he confined himself to unsparing 
criticism of the Stalin régime, Trotzky had the ear of the Russian 
people. Where the Russian people could not follow Trotzky 
was in his positive program, which called for a return to the old 
military Communism, the source of all Russia’s suffering and 
travail. It was only natural that between Communism of the 
Trotzky variety, with all its catastrophic consequences, and 
Nepo-communism of the Stalin brand, the Russian people pre- 
ferred the latter, however miserable and unpromising their posi- 
tion under it might be. 

“Tt was the instinct of preservation which prompted Lenin 
to introduce the Nep in 1921, professedly as a temporary expedi- 
ent, and it is the instinct of preservation which prompts 
Stalin to hang on to it. Yet Stalin can not stand still. He, too, 
must either go forward or backward. To go back to military 
Communism in the present late stage of the development of the 
revolution is impossible, as Stalin implicitly admits in his atti- 
tude toward Trotzky. To go forward beyond, the Nep, to a 
free and creative economic system, is possible only at the price 
of sacrificing the Communist dictatorship. 

“Tt is a dilemma, the solution of which will require a more 
subtle and more honest intellect than Stalin’s.”’ 


“Tam a militant, unrepentant Communist,” declares Trotzky, 
and the details of his differences with Stalin need not now concern 
us, tho they have been spread at length over the pages of the 
newspapers during the past three months. Now editors find 
something tragic in the event, and can hardly help sympathizing 
with this uncompromising theorist in the hour of his fall. They 
agree with the Berlin correspondent of the New York Times 
that it was a sensational climax in one of the most dramatic 
careers in history, when, on the night of January 16, ‘‘Leon 
Trotzky started from Moscow on a train journey of more than 
2,000 miles to Vierny, near the Chinese border in the farthest 
corner of East Russia: 


‘Suddenly the crowd began to weep as Trotzky came down 
to the train. Trotzky wore a long, dark overcoat of military 
cut. His face was very pale, but he walked erect and looked 
neither to the right nor left. The crowd, hushed to silence, 
expected a speech, but Trotzky failed to utter a single word. 
As the train left, everybody began erying bitterly. They moaned, 
‘Trotzky’s gone.’ And could hardly believe that it was true.” 


While our sympathies may go out for Trotzky, the Manchester 
Union speaks for many of its contemporaries when it says: “If 
either Trotzky or Stalin must go to Siberia, it is better for the 
world that Trotzky should go. Stalin is the conservative 
Communist, the compromiser, Trotzky is the uncompromising 
ultra-radical.”’ 

From now on, agrees the Brooklyn Eagle, ‘the Russian Govern- 
ment will become more expedient, more national, and more will- 
ing to compromise with capitalists within and without Russia.”’ 
But, observes the Grand Rapids Herald, “it has a long way to go.” 
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If you can not answer them, turn to the pages indicated. 


Test your knowledge by the questions below. 


1. What famous woman preacher occasionally smokes 
cigarets? (p. 28). 

. In what island do the cannibal natives use hypnotism for 

many wonder-working stunts? (p. 50). 

. How many billions of United, States capital have been 
invested in Latin America? Se) 

Why does President Coolidge advocate an indirect ship 
subsidy? (p. 14). 

. In what ountry are clothes made from wood-pulp? 
(pol). So ee 


. What American recently donated eb 0 for the 


purpose of prolonging life? (p. 15). (»4x4)™ 

. What staid old New England town has elected it “‘bad 

boy”? Mayor? (p. 37). 

. What noted scientist thinks that love should not be the 

chief motive for marriage? (p. 30). 

- When did a Communist revolt break out in Canton, 
China? (p. 20). af 

. In what opera occurs the character Siebel, and how is the 
role usually presented? (p. 26). 

. What would be the cost of the twenty-year naval program 
recommended by Secretary Wilbur? (p. 12). 

. What was the origin of the Mafia, and how is Mussolini 

said to have broken its power? (p. 40). 
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WAR BETWEEN THE OIL GIANTS 


N OPEN AND BITTER PRICE WAR between two 
A of the greatest oil corporations in the world—the 
Standard Oil Company of New York and the Royal 
Dutch-Shell Company, whose principal stockholder is said to 
_ be the British Government, for control of the world’s oil market, 
is looked upon as inevitable, following the statement issued on 
January 15 by the American corporation. This statement, 
which is intérpreted as an open declaration of war on the Eu- 
ropean corporation and an appeal for the support of the American 
public, declares that price-cutting, secret rebates, and other old- 
fashioned weapons in the economic world have been used by 
-the Royal Duteh-Shell group. On the other hand, the American 
corporation is charged by Sir Henri Deterding, chairman of the 
foreign concern, with buying “‘stolen oil” from the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. It is this charge, in fact, which is said to have 
precipitated the only fight in the open between two great world 
corporations on record. Another thorn in the side of the Stand- 
ard Company, we are told, is the attempt in Burma of the 
Deterding group to have the Government pass a protective 
tariff law against Russian oil, i.e., oil sold by the Soviet Govern- 
ment to the Standard Oil Company of New York. Furthermore, 
points out the New York World: 

“In spite of its loud protestations against the purchase of 
Russian oil, on the assumption that it is ‘stolen property,’ the 
British company seems never to have entertained any scruples 
so long as such purchases were conducive to its own material 
interests. The American company charges that in 1926 its 
British rival even sought to obtain a monopoly of Russian pe- 
troleum products, and that it began to develop conscientious 
objections to Russian dealings only after its production in Rou- 


mania had become sufficient to enable it to supply its Kastern 
markets more cheaply and without recourse to the Soviet 


Government.” 
Last September, says the Standard Oil statement, the Royal 
Dutch-Shell began to reduce prices in India. Moreover— 


“On November 4 last, Royal Dutch-Shell agents were author- 
ized to allow a ‘secret rebate’ on sales, and on November 25 the 
company notified its agents that it would give an additional 
bonus for all increased deliveries of high-grade oil over the corre- 
sponding periods in 1926. 

‘“‘This kind of competition still continues. The cut prices in 
all cases were initiated by the Royal Dutch-Shell interests. At 
no time has this company deliberately undercut the prices of its 
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Who is Nicholas Bukharin? (p. 20). 

What do the railways lose annually by motor-car com- 
petition? (p. 22). 

What country is the scene of an oil-price war between 
two of the largest oil companies in the world? (p. 11). 

What historic Secretary of War established an Army camel 
caravan system in the Southwest? (p. 53). 

In what Far Eastern country are the Russian Bolsheviks 
said to have suffered political defeat? (p. 20). 

What is the natural cause of near-sightedness? (p. 23). 

Do trees grow steadily all summer, or do they treat them- 
selves to ‘‘rest periods’? (p. 59). 

What are the causes of most of the murders committed 
in Constantinople? (p. 18). 

What two facts make it peculiarly important at this time 
for Uncle Sam to have the confidence and good-will of 
his twenty American neighbor republics? (p. 7). 

What is happening to the Skjellezup comet? (p. 24). 

Why do children need ‘group companionship” with 
other children? (p. 59). 

What overseas country lately had its worst snow-storm 
since 1886? (p. 19). 

What country leads the world in water-power? Which is 
next? (p. 28). 
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competitors or offered secret or other rebates to undermine the 
position of its competitors. 

“The significance of this price warfare will be realized when 
it is stated that this form of competition, if continued, will cost 
the Royal Dutch-Shell and Burmah Oil Companies approximately 
$12,750,000 a year, and Standard Oil Company of New York 
approximately $4,000,000 a year. 

“Standard Oil Company of New York will continue to supply 
its markets effectively; it will carry out all contracts into which 
it has entered; and it will not be swerved in any manner from its 
clearly conceived policy by such desperate and destructive 
measures as are being followed in India, and threatened in other 
parts of the world.” 


Sir Henri Deterding, in London dispatches, nevertheless is 
quoted as declaring that the price war will continue ‘‘ without 
quarter.’’ In the opinion of the Cleveland Plain Dealer: 


“Coming at a time when the petroleum industry is already 
badly disorganized as a result of overproduction, this new out- 
break threatens to aggravate an already serious situation. From 
the time this rivalry over Russian oil developed it has appeared 
that the position of the British company was indefensible. Every 
indication is that it has been seeking to monopolize the Russian 
business. 

‘“‘When the tremendous resources of the companies involved 
are taken into account it appears likely that, following a costly 
price war, they will compromise their differences as a measure of 
self-protection. It seldom occurs that a price war between. con- 
cerns of approximately equal strength is fought to a finish. But 
until the futility of such a war as this is again demonstrated, 
consumers of gasoline and other oil products will probably enjoy 
lower prices.” 


The Soviet Government is also “pretty sure to profit’? from 


the price war between the oil giants, thinks the Brooklyn Eagle, 
for their oil will be at a premium. While the Springfield Re- 
publican is glad to see the American corporation explain its 


attitude, it goes on to say: 


“Tt is doubtful whether the public will be much interested in 
these mutual recriminations, or disposed to look for a moral 
issue in what is essentially a world-wide struggle for supplies 
and markets. Yet that struggle is one that needs to be watched 
carefully, because it may by degrees so link itself to international 
rivalries as to become disturbing to peace. We may watch an oil 
‘war’ benevolently while it yields us cheap gasoline at every road- 
side filling-station, but oil is so tremendous a factor in modern 
life, and so vital to national prosperity and prestige, that a 
prolonged clash between rival international groups of capitalists 
is not without menace.” 


YWOOD; <a ‘i 
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ONE OF THE REASONS OUR NAVY MAY COST US BILLIONS 


Uncle Sam’s newest aircraft carrier, the Saratoga. 


She carries ninety-one airplanes, and her cost was more than $40,000,000. 


BILLIONS NOW ASKED FOR A HUGE NAVAL PROGRAM 


EAR AND SUSPICION are likely to be roused in other 

countries, declares a Democratic Senator, by the huge 

naval program advocated by our Secretary of the Navy. 
And a number of influential newspapers agree. It is called 
‘‘serious”’ and ‘‘ bewildering,’’ and gives ‘‘real grounds for alarm.” 
Why not call another conference first, they ask. _But others take 
it more calmly. Nothing more than a drive to recover lost 
ground, following the failure of the Geneva conference, is seen 
by the New York Herald Tribune in the recent announcement by 
Secretary Wilbur that the Navy is contemplating a twenty-year 
program of shipbuilding, involving an expenditure of more than 
two and a half billion dollars, of which the $725,000,000 pro- 
gram announced last month is only a part. And the smaller 
program, we are told, is the most ambitious of any of the 
great Powers since the end of the World War, altho it is 
merely designed, says the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, to bring us 
up to a level with England in cruisers, airplane carriers, and 
submarines. American taxpayers need not be unnecessarily 
alarmed, however, points out the Providence Journal, for Con- 
gress has not actually been asked to approve the twenty-year 
program. Nevertheless, adds this Rhode Island daily, the 
sentiment in this country is for a well-rounded and thoroughly 
efficient fleet, ‘‘and if current needs demand expenditures of the 
amount proposed by Secretary Wilbur, the authorization re- 
quested should be forthcoming from Congress.’”’ As the St. 
Louis Star points out: 

“The question is not one of prestige. It is more than that. 
This country’s foreign trade is increasing by leaps and bounds. 
According to the most recent figures, our total foreign trade in 
1926 was $9,239,548,000 as compared with $9,835,937,000 for 
the United Kingdom, and $15,007,437,000 for the entire British 
Empire. A navy that can protect this trade is needed. A sea 
force adequate to uphold the rights of neutrals in a time of 
Kuropean war is clearly indicated.” 

The reason for contemplating a huge naval building program 
is thus set forth by Secretary Wilbur in the New York Times: 


“The real reason for this large construction of the auxiliary 


type of ships is in order that we may get behind us this building 
program before we come to the necessity of replacing the large 
and expensive capital ships required by the replacement program 
already agreed upon in the Washington limitation agreement. 

“‘Tt is for this reason that the General Board has worked out 
a twenty-year program by which appropriations for new con- 
struction will be spread out over the period of twenty years and 
in nearly equal annual instalments.” 


Later, in his appearance before the House Naval Affairs Com- 


mittee, Mr. Wilbur said, in part: 


““The insistence of Great Britain and of her naval experts and 
of her delegates at the Geneva conference upon her absolute 
needs for a large tonnage of cruisers, regardless of the naval 
program of other Powers, is most persuasive evidence that we 
also have definite needs for cruiser tonnage, regardless of the 
program of other Powers, if we are to have a well-rounded fleet 
for our defense, and also that such a program for us is in no sense 
competitive. 

“We do believe that the number of cruisers proposed in this 
bill is a reasonable burden to be assumed by our Government for 
the protection of its vital interests, and that, if the building pro- 
gram here presented is carried out and supplemented by a con- 
tinuous building and replacement program designed to spread the 
cost of such construction uniformly over a period of twenty years, 
and if this building is systematically and continuously kept up 
in the future, the danger of war and, therefore, of the destruction 
of our overseas commerce will be greatly minimized, if not en- 
tirely met.” 


For the benefit of “‘head-line readers,’’ the Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot explains that— 


‘“A hasty reading of the dispatches recounting Mr. Wilbur’s 
announcement gives the impression that the Navy is proposing 
to spend two and a half billion dollars in adding to the facilities 
of our fleet during the next two decades. But a closer examina- 
tion discloses that this is not the intention. The expenditures 
during the next five years will be for the enlargement of the fleet, 
but all further outlays, it would seem, are to be for the purpose 
of replacing ships now in commission. 

‘With the general idea of replacements there can be no serious 
quarrel. Whether we need to spend as much as Secretary Wilbur 
suggests in the time he mentions is a question that remains to be 
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determined. But it is clear that the battle-ships, destroyers, and 
submarines: which we now have can not be continued in service 
indefinitely. When they are no longer fit for service, we must 
either construct new vessels to take their place or suffer a serious 
depletion of our naval strength. 

“Under the Washington Treaty, the replacement of eapital 
ships may begin on November 12, 1931. Inasmuch as other 
signatories of the Treaty may be expected to take full advantage 
of these provisions, it will probably be incumbent on our Govern- 
ment to do the same, with the result that we shall be called upon 
to build one or two new capital ships every year between 1931 
and 1939. Sometime before the end of this period, we shall also 
be called upon to consider the replacement of our destroyers, 
most of which were built between 1915 and 1921 and which, if 
they are allowed a life of twenty years each, will begin to grow 
obsoleseent about 1935. 

“There is nothing unusual or startling in the idea that the 
Navy Department is preparing plans for the replacement of 
\these and other classes of vessels for submission to Congress at 
the proper time. It would be a mistake to regard these plans as 
contemplating the enlargement of our naval strength. The only 
plans calling for extensive additions to our floating armament 
are included in the five-year program with which Congress has 
already begun to wrestle.” 


According to the St. Paul Pioneer Press: 


“Tt was in the hope of avoiding necessity for such a program of 
shipbuilding that President Coolidge called the conference at 
Geneva last year. But Great Britain wanted to restrict cruisers 
to a very light type, which, with America’s lack of naval bases, 
would have doomed our Navy to long-distance impotence while 
permitting the British to roam about at will among its far-flung 
net of ports covering the seven seas. 

“American commerce requires protection of a navy strong 
enough to uphold its neutral rights to free intercourse against 
interference during any possible war. The danger of actual attack 
on American shores is remote, and tho it exists, does not furnish 
the chief reason for a more adequate navy. When other nations 
go to war, the traditional policy of America is neutrality. Amer- 
ica’s need of a navy is primarily for the defense of its rights as 
an innocent bystander. Every one remembers the difficulties 
this country, had maintaining its neutral position against both 
sides in 1915 and 1916.”’ 


In a great modern war, explains the Washington Post, ‘‘the 
high seas are the battle-ground, and great Powers at war have 
no respect whatever for neutral rights except the respect that is 
born of fear.’’ Furthermore, declares the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
“a navy which is inadequate to maintain American interests 
abroad, which could not protect essential ocean-trade routes if 
menaced by a foreign Power, and which fails to provide adequate 
national defense, is worse than no navy at all.”’ 

The Brooklyn Fagle, on the other hand, is convinced that ‘‘ this 
is not the time to launch a huge naval building program.”’ , For, 
“while we made a mess of the Geneva conference, there is no 
Pon why we should not try again.”’ If we adopt the Wilbur 
eogram, asserts the New York HLvening World, ‘‘we might as well 
admit that we are through seeking a way out from competitive 
building, and that we are launching a competitive program.”’ 
‘The Syracuse Post-Standard and New Haven Journal-Courier 
agree that the country is not ready to approve “‘such an exten- 
‘sive and bewildering program,’’ and the New York Evening Post 
is convinced that ‘‘it is both tactless and inaccurate for Secre- 
tary Wilbur to speak of a $2,500,000,000 program. We might as 
well speak of a $5,000,000,000 program spread over forty years.”’ 
“The $725,000,000 program launched in December seemed large 
enough,” points out the Albany Knickerbocker Press, ‘‘but when 
the Administration talks of a program to cost $2,500,000,000, 
there are real grounds for alarm.’’ To Senator King, Demo- 
erat of Utah, writing in the New York Times, it seems that— 


“The Secretary of the Navy’s recommendation will be re- 
garded as a declaration to other nations that the United States 
is entering upon a competitive naval program. It will inevitably 
produce unfavorable reactions; it will arouse fear in many coun- 
tries and create suspicion as to the course which the United 
States intends to pursue. 


“Tf we persist in our propaganda for a big navy and deprecate 
all efforts to establish tribunals for the settlement of international 
disputes, there will be developed a spirit and habits which will 
constitute impediments to world peace.” 


In the opinion. of the New Haven Register: 


“The program of the ‘big navy’ men is predicated on the idea 
of defending the country against an enemy possessing the 
greatest navy in existence. That means Great Britain. And no 
matter what the Navy men think, the American public in general 
refuses to look upon Great Britain as a potential enemy. It 
refuses to believe that our Navy, in order to be ‘well-rounded,’ 
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“OUR NAVY IS NOT AN END IN ITSELF, BUT A MEANS 


TO PRESERVE OUR NATIONAL WELL-BEING” 
—The World’s Work. 


i —Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


must necessarily be equal or superior to the Navy of Great 
Britain. 

“Most assuredly something needs to be done to prevent what 
gives every indication of developing into a serious and costly 
navalrace. And that something, which is a further effort to make 
international naval limitation agreements, should be directed 
and chiefly participated in by our most able statesmen, not our 
admirals.”’ 


Secretary Wilbur, we are reminded by the Newark News, 
insists that the United States is not engaged in competitive build- 
ing of war-ships, and does not intend to be. Then, asks The News, 
what is the purpose of the contemplated $2,500,000,000 program, 
of which the $725,000,000 December program is only a part? 
As this daily sees the situation: 


‘“He proposes to spend hundreds of millions of dollars to pre- 
vent Great Britain from dominating the seas as she did in the 
early part of the World War. 

“The only cireumstance under which Britain, as long as she 
respects her signature to the League of Nations Covenant, 
could set up a menace to our commerce is in event of her uniting 
with her fellow League members against a nation that started 
an aggressive war. 

“What the United States, as a non-member of the League, 
would do in that circumstance is one of the things Europe is 
most anxious to know. Would we cooperate with the League 
members, or would we insist upon our right as a neutral to con- 
tinue trading with the nation disturbing the world’s peace? 

““The answer in Secretary Wilbur’s proposal is that this coun- 
try proposes to build such a strong navy that it can stand on its 
neutral rights and prevent the League members from using the 
blockade as a weapon for keeping the peace. Is that the helpful 
answer the American people wish to make? Do they wish to go 
on record as saying that security for them means security for 
their trade, even in times when the other Powers are making a 
concerted effort to stop aggression and prevent war?”’ 
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THE SHIPPING BATTLE ABOUT TO START “Unless the lawmakers tackle the question with determina- 


tion, the Government’s merchant fleet will continue to deterio- 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE has left no doubt of the Ad- rate, ship-building in American yards will continue to languish, 
Prosssscson. stand on the merchant marine question. and all talk of selling the fleet to private corporations will come 


: 5 to nothing. 
He believes the Government should get out of the ship- “The President’s advocacy of ship subsidies is regarded by 


ping business as expeditiously as. possible, opposes the expendi- some as a sort of novelty, but it is nothing of the sort. His 
ture of more money on the existing fleet of Shipping Board position was made clear in more than one message to Congress, 


vessels. and takes issue with the measure of Senator Jones, altho the term subsidy was avoided. The form of the subvention, 


‘ p : the conditions to to imposed on the private companies, and the 
Republican of Washington and chairman of the Senate Commerce service to be performed by them in time of peace and time of 


Committee, which would provide some $200,000,000 to build yor are among the matters that demand serious attention.” 


up the merchant marine and keep it under government super- ; , J 
The trouble with us, thinks the Philadelphia Inquirer, is 


that ‘‘we have no settled policy.” Our ships are deteriorating, 
and many of them will soon become obsolete, notes the Balti- 
more Sun. It is idle, maintains the Washington Post, to expect 
private capital to take over our obsolescent ships at anything — 
like their cost to the Government. Discussing the suggestion — 
of Senator Jones that the Government remain in the shipping — 
business, the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot says: ‘‘Under the present 
system, incentive is not wholly lacking for private owners to 
enter the shipping field. But with a fixt policy of governmental — 
operation, it would be absent altogether.”” As the New York 
Herald Tribune puts it: 


‘‘Senator Jones, instead of hastening the exit of the Govern- 
ment from this difficult business, would keep the taxpayers in~ 
it indefinitely. 

‘“‘We see no reason for being patient. toward such a project. 
It is fool-minded and does the cause of shipping far more harm 
than good. 

‘Every investigator has reported against the present system. 
Its virtues are wholly political. Its vices shriek to heaven. 
They are the vices of every bureaucracy, of every executive job 
conducted by a committee, of every attempt of a government 
to conduct a business. 

‘“Mr. Coolidge did well to state the truth bluntly. He would 
doubtless veto any such legislation if it passed Congress.”’ 


On the other hand, we find several widely separated dailies 
favoring the Jones outright subsidy plan, with the Shipping 
Board continuing in control. “If it is necessary to pay toward the 
maintenance of a merchant marine out of taxes,’’ observes the 
Providence News, ‘‘it is far better that the country should have 
full control of the fleet.’”” What Senator Jones proposes, points 
out the New York American, ‘‘is justified by the magnitude of 
the interests involved.”’ As the Washington News and other 
Seripps-Howard papers remind us: 
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AND IN THE MEANWHILE WE’RE NOT GETTING 
ANYWHERE 


—Hanny in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


vision. The Government, Mr. Coolidge is convinced, can not ‘‘The Government spent three billions to build a fleet: during 
engage in the shipping business as efficiently or economically W2" time, and in 1920 more than 40 per cent. of our foreign trade 
Me private operstorm oan. Moredver cay  Washineton dike was being carried in American bottoms. Some 2,500 vessels 
: : : having a gross tonnage of 10,620,000 were in operation. This 
patches, he believes that if these operators must have assistance has dwindled steadily until last year there were only 1,305 ves-. 
in meeting foreign competition, it should be granted by the sels with a tonnage of 6,291,000 in ocean commerce. This 
Government. Altho Mr. Coolidge is not quoted as having used occurred in the face of a declaration by Congress, in the Mer- 
the word “subsidy,” he suggests payments on account of carry- chant Marine Act of 1920, of the intention to maintain an ade- 
ing the mails as one practical method, and suggests that officers a, e morchon i aar mead ae ell ERS <geeot $8 private ovneud 
: : ‘ ge Y: ; n adequate merchant marine has not been maintained, 
and crew of our ships might receive Federal pay in view of their yor have private owners evinced any great willingness to pur- 
auxiliary status in time of war. chase the Government’s ships, altho vessels which cost $200 
The President’s informal statement, in the opinion of the @ ton to build may be had for as little as $5 or $10 a ton. 
Manchester Union, ‘“‘serves to clarify the situation.’’ The pie Serie ag sa = coe ue ne kee 
3 : of making a decision. Hither it must si an rmit the con- 
Jones measure declares that a direct subsidy apparently tinued steady decline of the merchant ayers: or eee must be a 
could not be obtained from Congress, and that the only alter- yew program adopted by Congress. 
native was a government-owned fleet. But the President not ‘““There seems to be agreement that a subsidy is undesirable, 
only opposes spending more government money on the existing nd that the public would not stand for it. Various indirect 
fleet, which is said to cost $12,000,000 a year to maintain, but is anne oF ne eae rene Pe Ae to Rigas 
: ‘ seg iceone ie) me objections. e alternative would seem to be rea 
said to consider the Shipping Board, with its seven members, an government operation, and abandonment of the frantic efforts 
unwieldy body. So, observes The Wall Street Journal, ‘‘the +o unload the ships we now have on any one who will take 
question is now squarely before the country whether the Govern- them. The only ships the Government itself operates—the five ~ 
ment shall continue its losing steamship business, throwing Vessels of the United States Lines—last year showed a profit. 
Shipping Board losses last year were reduced to $12,000,000 
for the entire fleet. 
Furthermore, ‘The 1920 program is admittedly a failure. If we must have 
declares the Chicago Daily News: ships, why not give real government operation a trial?” 


good money after bad, or shall remove itself from a sphere of 
action where it has amply proved its incapacity.” 
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FOR LONGER AND HEALTHIER LIVES 


Y THE END OF THIS CENTURY the average Ameri- 
can should live to the ripe age of eighty years. This is 
the conclusion of Dr. Irving Fisher, of Yale University. 

According to Surgeon-General Cumming, of the United States 
Health Service, the health of the people of all parts of the world 
was generally better for the past year than for any previous 
year for which records are available. ‘The battle which is 
being conducted on a thousand fronts for the control of disease 
is turning more and more definitely,’ observes the Asheville 
Citizen. In fact, at the recent Race Betterment Conference in 
Battle Creek, attended by physicians, economists, sociologists, 
surgeons, college professors, criminologists, chemists, and 
educators, the statement was made by Dr. Eugene Lyman 
Fisk, of the Life Extension Institute, that man may yet acquire 
a life cycle of 100 years; that mankind ean learn to prolong the 
years of life as it has learned to control the forces of nature. 
As the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger summarizes the 
Fisk address: 


“Tt is all a matter of acquiring the ability to extend the life 
circle, Dr. Fisk told his hearers. Men have already done things 
just as amazing. They did not, Dr. Fisk points out, inherit the 
ability to fly, but they acquired it. They did not inherit the 
ability to see and talk around the earth, but they learned enough 
concerning nature’s laws to perform such miracles with ease. 
Similarly, they did not inherit the ability to live 100 years, but 
there is every reason to believe that they will develop it! 

“Already the race has progressed far on the path toward 
hat goal. In the last four centuries, thirty-seven years have 
een added to the average lifetime. Thirteen of these have 
en gained during the last three decades. 

“As thus explained by Dr. Fisk, the possibilities for longer 
ife seem to depend only on man’s intelligence and determination. 
Because of these two qualities, the race has already accomplished 
any marvelous things. What they may enable men to do in 
he future not even the scientists can foretell.”’ 


Closely following the Battle Creek conference comes the news 
from Chicago that Albert D. Lasker, former Shipping Board 
hairman, now head of the Lord and Thomas and Logan advertis- 
ing agency, and his wife have donated $1,000,000 to the University 
of Chicago for the purpose of prolonging life. Research, we are 
told, is to be directed toward establishing the cause, prevention, 
and cure of those diseases which attack men and women of 
middle age and beyond. The first efforts, say Chicago dis- 
patches, will be made against Bright’s disease and heart disease. 
As the Grand Rapids Press points out in an editorial: 

““Most of us want to live as long as possible. After sixty is 


a time of ripe wisdom, mature culture, and mellow appreciation 
of life, mental rather than sensual.”’ ‘ 


Dr. Serge Voronoff, of Paris, is quoted by H. C. Norris in a 


Philadelphia Public Ledger article as saying: 


7 


“Hach of us who are alive now should live to be 140 years 
old. It is the span of life which nature intended us to enjoy. 
An animal such as the sheep, dog, horse, lives normally seven 
times the number of years required for it to attain maturity. 
A human being is matured at twenty. Nature intended us to 
live seven times that aze. The fact that some men have been 
able to reach and even surpass the age of 120 years, and have 
then died of disease, proves that the human organism possesses 
possibilities of life enabling it to surpass this score. 

“*T do not say that death can be abolished. I do say that it 
ean be postponed, and for many years. Men and women of 
seventy or eizhty years have been restored to the strength, 
even to the appearance, of youth. The life of a sheep, which 
lasts at the very most only fourteen years, has been extended 
to twenty-one, and at twenty-one the animal was in every way, 
including its appearance, like a sheep of five or six years. ‘To 
add seven years to the life of a sheep is to add, comparatively, 
a very long period. A sheep at the age of twelve is like a man 
at the age of ninety. If all this can be done for an animal, it 
ean be done for a human being.” 


-On the other hand, Dr. C. C. Little, President of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and one of the speakers at the Battle 


Creek conference, isn’t so sure. In Dr. Little’s opinion, you 


can’t keep patching up the human chassis as you do an auto- 
mobile. Besides, we gather that it would be difficult to get 
spare parts. To quote a part of Dr. Little’s address: 


“Tt is easier to shift the average age at death than to move 
the upper limits; easier to raise the average age at death to 
sixty years than to make a great number of persons live to 
120 years or more. To bring that about we should have to ex- 
tend or prolong the process of senility. And we have not made 
as much progress in this as many would have us believe.” 
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A MILLION DOLLARS TO PROLONG LIFE 


Particularly among middle-aged men and women, was donated to 
the University of Chicago recently by Mr. and Mrs. Albert D. 


Lasker, of Chicago. Mr. Lasker was formerly chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board. 


In the interchange of ideas among those who have for their 
object the promotion of health and the prolongation of life, we 
find that Prof. E. A. Ross, of the University of Wisconsin, 
is rather doubtful about the advisability of keeping people 
alive so long, particularly those who, as public wards, are 
supported by the strong and virile. Says this sociologist: 


“Fifty years ago the death-rate of the incompetent was two 
or three times what it is at present. Then there existed a dif- 
ference in the survival number of the competent and the in- 
competent in favor of the competent. Now that difference has 
disappeared. Then the death-rate was selective; now it is not. 
Then the inferior in body and mind would have been ruled out 
of the race; now they are encouraged to propagate their kind.”’ 


However, we read in a dispatch to the Detroit News: 


““Professor Ross had little to offer by way of remedying the 
situation he deseribed, except to recommend, in no uncertain 
language, that knowledge relative to the voluntary limitation 
of families should become more wide-spread. ”’ 


Sometimes, admits a Philadelphia Record editorial writer, 
““we wonder, with all the precautions we take, where all this 


” 


health racket is getting us.’’ The effort to prolong the average 
duration of life is natural, observes the Detroit Free Press, 
“but it is inevitably and hopelessly futile beyond certain very 


mueéh circumscribed limits.’’ 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


. 29 
(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


SupMarine slogan: Join the Navy and see the next world.— 
Bridgeport Star. 


SrraNncE that men should eall money ‘‘dough.”” Dough sticks 
to your fingers.— Waterbury American. 


Sometuine tells us that Mr. Hearst investigates a realty title 
document more thoroughly than that.— Dallas News. 


Tur world would be a much nicer place in which to live if 
there were some way to provide switches for single-track minds.— 
Louisville Times. 


Or course we will know more about the virtues of this new 
marriage idea. when we see how many golden weddings are 
celebrated on the companionate basis.—Detroit News, 


' Viscount Crciu says another great war would break up 
civilization. Well, a civilization that permits another great war 
deserves to be broken up.— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


_ ANOTHER advantage Noah 
had was that he didn’t have to 
bring out anew model ark every 
year or two.— Dallas News. 


No one will deny that ‘‘U.S.” 
has been well represented by 
“WE” in Central America. 
—Christian Science Monitor. 


7 YOU WILLFEED * 
/ THE GOLD FISH TO 
$ THE CAT-EH — 


You can’t visualize a bar- 
rage unless you’ve seen one, 
but eating grapefruit gives 
you an idea.— Washington Post. 


Tue Republican Free-for- 
All Starts.—Lirrrary Dicsst. 
In the pastit has more than once 
been the Republican expense- 
for-all._— Arkansas Gazette. 


ii 


Wuy not make murder an 
instantaneous, legal proof of 
insanity and save all these 
expensive trials, gallows and 
electric chairs?—New York 
Evening Post. 


Tue discovery that cabbage 
is valuable as a base for a new 
fuel is not so startling. We had the impression some cigar- 
makers learned that great truth long ago.—Kansas City Star. 


Onze of the strangest things in this world is why the self-made 
man employs college professors to make his sons.— Dallas News. 


ANOTHER proof of the new Ford’s power is its ability to knock 
two hundred dollars off the price of other cars.— Key West Citizen. 


Tue first poppings of the great automobile war have been 
heard. Better prepare for the great gas attack.—Des Moines 
Tribune. 


WE were a little fearful when Lindbergh started this Southern 
flight, but we guess his Paris trip played out the poets.—Council 
Bluffs Nonpareil. 


Just on the chance that it might be true, we intend to keep 
away from the eminent alienists for the defense who declare that 
insanity is a contagious disease.— Ohio State Journal. 


Some G. O. P. leaders think it might be good policy to use the 
tariff as the 1928 issue, thus avoiding the necessity of having to 
discuss anything that anybody understands.—San Diego Union. 


A pngeUMATIc automobile bumper has just been placed on the 
market, and the only thing now needed to make the joys of 
motoring complete is a pneumatic telephone pole.—Detroit News. 


A German psychologist says that perfume has played an 
important part in the growth of kindliness in this world of ours, 
but, then, he may just be an old scentimentalist.—New York 
Evening Post. 


THE CRIMINAL LAWYER 


= 


Anoruer thing that seems to improve the longer you keep it is 


your temper.—Detroit News. 


Wovutpn’r it save annoyance if Oklahoma would try a com-— 


panionate Governor?— Publishers Syndicate. 


Tur only kind of travel that doesn’t broaden one is that 
on the New York subway in the rush hour.— Kansas City Star. 


In these days of motor competition the pedestrian is never 


safe. If an automobile doesn’t get him an automobile salesman 


will.— Virginian-Pilot. 


Every time we get ready to write a ringing and clarifying 
editorial against capital punishment, somebody else does some- 
thing that nothing else seems to fit.—Ohio State Journal. 


Tr there is any significance in a name, Mr. Cutting, newly 
appointed Senator from New Mexico, should be on the appro- 


priations committee. — Seattle 


Times. 


Ir the women’s party had its 


an by a slim majority.— Arkansas 
7; 1M INSANE, 7 Gazette. 


One 


going to be the worst year 
yet for the horse-fly.—Ohio 
State Journal. 


Sometuine tells us that 
Brother Hearst is plumb tired 
of Mexican manuscript litera- 
ture.— Dallas News. 


““Wr stand back of every auto 
we sell,” says an ad. Fine! 
The front end is the dangerous 
end.—Florida Times-Union. 


PERSONALLY, we are not 
surprized that Bobby Jones 
refused that $50,000 home. 
What use has a golfer for a 
home, anyway?—Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


—Thomas in the Detroit News. Str Epwarp DEntson Ross, 
British scientist, says the brain 
loses nothing by work. College 
instructors, and others, might add that it doesn’t gain much, 


either, in a financial sense.— Detroit Free Press. 


Anp if there is music in heaven, where do the musicians go 


when they have to tune their instruments?— Dallas News. 


THE prime optimist of the year is the statistician who says 
one American in each five knows how to drive a ear.—San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 


We would suggest that, before companionate marriage be 
tried, the couple experiment with a few sessions of companionate 
bridge-playing.—Lowisville Times, 


Some geologists believe America was once a part of Europe and 
just floated away. This may account for Europe’s belief that we 
ought to support her still.— Dallas News. 


Russian scientists have discovered an elephant which has been 
petrified for 20,000 years. All right, you Democratic para- 
graphers, hop to it.—Council Bluffs Nonpareil. 


Our radical, subversive, revolutionary and treasonable remark 
for the day: Our foreign policy seems to be to outlaw war against 
anybody anywhere near our size.—Ohio State Journal. 


THERE are more than 200,000 useless words in the language, 
says an authority. Some faithful Congressional Record reader 


has been counting up an ‘‘extension of remarks.’’— Detroit News. 


PRESIDENT CooLipeEr recommends the payment to Mexico 
of $45,518.69 for damage done by U. S. marines during the 
occupation of Vera Cruz in 1924. Another projected flight of 


good-will eagles.—Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. 


way, it would rule the country 


Ir looks to us as if it were — 


FOREIGN 


COMMENT 


LATIN-AMERICAN EYES LOOKING UP AT LINDBERGH 


UNANIMOUS STREAM of appreciation for the remark- 
able flight of our unofficial ‘Ambassador of the Air,” 
Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, to Mexico and Central 
America flows through the press of Latin America. Editors vie 
with Presidents and other prominent personages in acclaiming 
the popular success of his mission of friendliness and good-will, 
because, as the Honduran correspondent of La Prensa (New 
York) aptly puts it, ‘“‘his smile 
has won the hearts of all.” 
While our southern neighbors 
are showering on the ‘‘Lone 
Eagle,”’ as they term him, the 
highest official honors within 
their gift, and while the crowds 
ave hailing his advent with an 
enthusiasm that is typically 
Latin in its warmth and spon- 
taneity, their publications, not 
to be outdone in this universal 
feast of brotherly love, are 
paying him the handsomest of 
compliments in their. columns. 
They are declaring to the 
world in no uncertain terms 
that ‘“‘ Lindy”’ represents a new 
type of American, peace-loving 
and unspoiled, whose like they 
would be proud to weleome at 
any time and in any number. 
For example, Fuxcelsior of 
Mexico City says: 

‘“We can not tell which is the 
more gratifying to us, the 
thought that by grace of Lind- 
bergh’s magnificent flight our 
country will stand to-morrow 
before the generations to come 
as the center of the future air 
routes of the continent, or the 
hope that the expression of 
good-will which he conveyed ’ 
from a people, to whom we 
are united geographically and 
historically, may be the bridge to span the gulf of misunder- 
standing that has opened between our two countries, a misun- 
derstanding arising from differences in points of view in regard 
to matters which affect us all vitally. 

‘‘Mexicg is easily conquered by good-will and friendliness. In 
the wake of Ambassador Morrow, who has won our hearts by his 
tactfulness, comes this man who so happily knocks at the doors 
of a people always eager to welcome what is glorious and heroic. 
Despite our bad reputation, no nation is in reality more warm- 
hearted than ours to all those who come to it with open minds 
and open hearts. Lindbergh, national hero of the United States, 
brings us a message of peace and good-will, a message the like of 
which we should be glad to receive from the whole world in 
exchange for our own sympathy, a message full of the kindly 
feeling and cordiality which we need as a young nation seeking 
for a smooth road whereby to reach the fulness of our destiny. 

‘Let us proclaim a period of universal rejoicing in honor of this 
man who so fully deserves our admiration, and let us express to 
him the thought that every Mexican holds in the depths of his 
heart—‘ Welcome Lindbergh! We welcome you not only because 
of the honor your presence confers upon us, but also because 
of a new hope you bring us and the confidence with which we can 
now turn to a part of our horizon which we have hitherto scanned 
always with misgiving.’”’ 


2 i 


A MEXICAN THRUST AT US 


“While the Latin-American peoples cheer Lindbergh, American im- 
perialism plunders and murders them without mercy.” 


It is generally conceded, it seems, that President Calles 
adequately exprest the feeling of his people when he declared to 
the press, as recorded in Hl Universal, also of Mexico City, that— 


“Lindbergh’s flight is not alone an epic of aviation. I consider 
it above all an invaluable embassy of good-will’sent to us by the 
people of the United States, who.in dispatching: to Mexico the 
highest representative of their youth and heroism, have sought 
to bring about firmer spiritual 
and material ties between the, 
two countries. If I fully ap- 
preciate the real meaning of, 
Lindbergh’s flight, I may pre- 
dict that its results will be of 
immediate and positive value.” 


The same journal, speaking 
editorially of the flight, has 
this to say: 


“When Colonel~ Lindbergh: 
returns to his own country, he : 
will be able to tell his com- 
patriots how Mexico recéives| 
an American when he is not 
only the hero of a great modern 
feat but bears also on the wings 
of his plane a message of peace. 
He will tell the United States 
how this country is eager to 
welcome and render tribute to 
those men from. beyond the 
Rio Grande who come to us as 
representatives of fortitude and 
science with loyalty and, dis- 
interestedness in their hearts. 

‘““We Mexicans earnestly 
desire a rapprochement be- 
tween the two countries which 
have no real reasons for con- 
tinuing in the state of perma- 
nent distrust in which we have 
liveduntilnow. Mexico would 
never have looked with sus- 
picion at the United States, if 
that country, seeking a genuine 
friendship, had sent men like 
Lindbergh to insure it. 

; ‘“The touching and complete 
- unanimity which has united all 
our people in an unprecedented: wave of admiration for this young 
man illustrates fully the points which must ever be kept in mind 
if we are to cement a permanent friendship between our peoples. 
The secret of this amity’ and this rapprochement must be based 
upon mutual respect and. mutual obedience to local liberties and 
laws. For this reason when we hear Ambassador Morrow rec- 
ommending to his countrymen living in Mexico that they should 
obey the laws of this land, and when we see Lindbergh, embodying 
the purest ideals mentally and morally of the United States, 
coming to us with a smile and a message of good-will, our en- 
thusiasm breaks all bounds and engulfs the country like a torrent. 

“Tt is scarcely necessary to add that Latin America desires 
that the United States clear up the misgivings that have been 
aroused by her mistaken diplomacy in the past. By the use of a 
little tact our distrust and our suspicions would quickly disap- 
pear. What Lindbergh has accomplished in this direction by his 
flight through the air should and could be accomplished on the 
ground by the public men of the United States. He has pointed 
out the way to them.” 


fie lea» f | 


We idly 


—EI Libertador (Mexico City). ” 


A discordant note in the concert of praise that has welcomed 
Lindbergh’s coming to Mexico is this somewhat bitter comment 
from El Libertador of Mexico City: 


“Lindbergh and Sandino form a curious contrast. Lindbergh 
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comes as a messenger of peace and at the same moment the air- 
planes of his countrymen are bombing and destroying defenseless 
Nicaraguan homes and slaughtering Nicaraguan patriots for the 
sole crime of defending their liberties. 

“Tho he is a mere pawn in the game played by American 
diplomacy in its efforts to create a better atmosphere for the 
Havana conference, we will give Lindbergh the benefit of the 
doubt and urge his countrymen to be more like him and to 
refrain from stretching out to us their hands still red with the 
blood of the murdered ‘bandits’ of Ocotal.” 


In the opinion of the Diario de Guatemala, of Guatemala, 
“Lindbergh belongs now to immortality and the unforeseen 
wave of enthusiasm that his flight has aroused in countries so 
deeply opposed to American imperialism places him among the 
ereat benefactors of humanity.” ; 

In similar vein El Tiempo of Panama proclaims that: 


A MEXICAN GIBE AT MEXICO 


You must have had 


Mexican: ‘How are you, Mr. Lindbergh? 
a wonderful trip.” 


LiInpDBERGH: “I should say it was wonderful—not a single hold-up 


inc ing here.” Z : ; 
SSO gag tah —SLxcelsior (Mexico City). 


‘“A hundred years from now, when the annals of aviation are 
written, his name will illuminate them, together with the story of 
his audacious adventures and the memories of his flights, every 
one hazardous, but every one executed with mathematical 
precision. ”’ 


El Diario of San Salvador hails Lindbergh as an envoy of peace 
who, without uttering a word, has revealed to the peoples of 
Central America the true spirit of the people of the United States, 
and it adds: 


““We would be glad to believe that Lindbergh’s flight was un- 
premeditated instead of being engineered by some master mind 
skilled in mass psychology who, knowing the readiness with which 
our people can be imprest by a deed of heroism, suggested the 
trip as a means of placating the storm threatening the Havana 
conference, and of meeting the press of all Latin America, where 
so far there has not appeared in the past twelve months a single 
editorial approving the policy of Washington. 

‘Whoever chose Lindbergh to bear the olive branch to Latin 
America is to be congratulated upon his foresight and tact. This 
is why we strongly doubt that the thought originated in the mind 
of Mr. Coolidge or of his faithful Secretary of State, Mr. Kellogg, 
of unhappy fame in this part of the world.” 


THE “COPS” OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


N IDEAL BASE for international as well as local criminals 
is a description given to Constantinople, and the reason 
for it is said to be the geographical position and the cos- 

mgpolitan population of that city. The police force is divided 
into five sections, we are told by the Constantinople correspon- 
dent of the London Times, who enumerates them as follows: 
First, there is the political section, the second deals with mur- 
ders, thefts, and embezzlements, the third is administrative, the 
fourth deals with passports and visas, and the fifth with the port 
and other maritime affairs. The last section has, perhaps, the 
most difficult task of all, according to this informant, who relates 
that traffic in contraband has always thrived in Turkey, while 
the straggling seaboard on which Constantinople has been built 
offers rare opportunities to smugglers. The maritime police are 
equipped with fast motor-boats, we are told, and they often 
have exciting chases after smugglers and fights with them. It is 
further stated that their duties include keeping a sharp lookout 
for stowaways in the numerous ships that touch at Constan- 
tinople, while the efforts of Bolshevik and other revolutionary 
agents to land surreptitiously in Turkey have to be constantly 
forestalled. As to the trade in illicit drugs in Constantinople, 
this correspondent advises us that: 


‘‘Hashish, an intoxicating preparation which is derived from 
hemp, and was formerly used by the Persians to drug persons 
selected to carry out murders, has a certain number of devotees. 
In the outlying districts of Stamboul there are cafés where hash- 
ish can be secretly procured and consumed. The police have 
raided some of these cafés, and they declare that the smoking 
of this particular drug is fast disappearing, largely because of 
its excessive cost. 

‘‘Cocain was almost unknown in Constantinople until the 
arrival of ‘White’ Russian refugees in 1920, and altho only a 
few of these refugees were addicted to the drug, the misery in 
which they were living seems to have made many others take to 
it. Turks and Greeks have since learned the cocain habit from 
the Russians, and a regular, tho small, trade in co¢ain, morphin, 
and other similar drugs is now being carried on. Coeain, which 
is usually smuggled into Constantinople by members of ships’ 
crews, fetches a good price. . 

“Krom time to time allegations have need made, notably by 
persons working on behalf of the League of Nations, that Con- 
stantinople is. an important center of the traffic in women. Altho 
it is difficult definitely to deny this accusation, it would appear 
that instances of Turkish women becoming ‘white slaves’ are 
few and far between. What does happen, however, is that ships 
from Roumania bound for Egypt, Syria, and other countries in 
the Levant, often carry clandestinely these unhappy women. 
As the ships are here only in transit, the police are powerless to 
take any steps, but they are always ready to cooperate with the 
police of other countries who desire action to be taken. 

“Altho false bank-notes of every country and denomination are 
easily collected in Constantinople, the city has never been used 
as a center for the manufacture of false notes. The Turkish 
bank-notes, with their complicated lettering and multicolored 
designs, are haid to imitate, and the Government has always 
kept a close watch for spurious notes. In a few weeks the exist- 
ing paper currency is to be withdrawn from circulation, and new 
notes made by an English firm will be issued. The police have 
warned the banks and money-changers to be unusually alert 
during this period, in case any international gang of forgers tries 
to take advantage of it to flood the market with spurious notes.” 


Crimes of violence are fairly prevalent in Constantinople, it 
seems, tho the police claim there was a considerable decrease in 
the year just ended. Leaving aside political assassinations, 
which occur from time to time, this writer declares that seareely 
a day passes without a murder of some sort. Drink, especially 
of raki, the strong and potent local whisky, jealousy or greed 
are apparently causes of most of the murders committed in 
Constantinople. But, he tells us, usually the police succeed in 
quickly tracking down the murderer, as every one living in 
Turkey is supposed to be registered, while no one can leave 
the vilayet without obtaining a visa from the police-station. 
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Underwood & Underwood photographs 


A HOUSE ALMOST BURIED IN SNOW 


Underwood & Underwood photograph 


ROWBOAT TAXIES TO THE RESCUE 


DIGGING OUT A LOST MOTOR-BUS 


International Newsreel photograph 


GETTING THEIR DAILY BREAD IN FLOOD DAYS 


ENGLAND’S VISITATION OF BLIZZARD AND FLOOD 


HE WORST CHRISTMAS STORM in England’s 
history since 1886, and the first White Christmas the 
southern part of the country has known in twenty- 
one years was followed by floods that cost several lives and 


millions of dollars. Starvation threatened people in many 
of the villages that were isolated by the storm. Snow- 
drifts are recorded as high as twenty feet, many roads were 
impassable, and passengers in an express train were stranded 
all night when it ran into a drift. The heavy floods which 
did such great damage in London and its environs were said 
to have been caused by abnormal tides flowing in from the 
North Sea to meet flood waters coming down from the upper 
Thames. There is no accurate estimate of the damage 
available, tho it is known to be enormous, says the Montreal 
Daily Star, and while the loss of life is more deplorable, 
‘““it would have been infinitely heavier but for the splendid 
work of the police, of firemen, and of volunteers drawn from 
all classes of the community with the Londoner’s typical 
reaction to crises.”” One of the bright spots in a record of 
otherwise ghastly gloom, this newspaper adds, is the self- 
sacrificing manner in which workers labored incessantly to 
fight the encroachments of the flood waters of old Father 


Thames. Probably the most memorable thing of all about 
the great Christmas storm of 1927, says the Manchester 
Guardian, is the great dislocation of the shorter Channel pas- 
sages—on both sides of the Channel would-be passengers ap- 
pear to have been piled up rather as the snow-drifts have been 
piled up in Kent. At one time there were 1,500 passengers 
waiting at Boulogne to go to England. Meanwhile this news- 
paper calls attention to the fact that those whose experience 
was confined, for instance, to Manchester and its immediate 
district experienced nothing after Christmas Day but bright 
sunshine and a cold wind, so that their holidays left behind 
no particular reason for complaint. But, it goes on to say, 
‘‘the news and pictures of great floods in the Thames Valley, 
of deep and impassable snow-drifts in Kent, the very ‘Gar- 
den of England,’ of Hampshire villages cut off from the 
world for two days at a time, or the story of the winter- 
sports enthusiast who skied from Tring to Dunstable along 
the Chilterns—these things tell their tale of a very different 
Christmas. Of course, the higher slopes of the Pennines 
have also received their share of the visitation, but the lower 
regions of the Northwest have escaped with wonderful and 
impressive lightness.” 
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THE SOVIET REVERSE IN CHINA 


ILLIONS AND MILLIONS of Soviet gold rubles 
have been spent by Moscow in supporting the Chinese 
Nationalists to help them conquer Southern China, 

the Russian press recall, as they remark bitterly that now not 
only do these Chinese Nationalists shoot their own Communists 
by the hundreds, but also subject to the same treatment their 
former Russian advisers, even minor consular officials. What 
is still worse, they ‘‘refuse even to deal with Moscow.” Such 
acrid and angry comment follows the course of events dating 
from December 11, 1927, when a Communist revolt began in 
Canton which was earried on by bands of armed peasants and 
workers as well as by the remnants of the Army of Yi-Tin, a pro- 
Communist Chinese general. Then we are reminded that the 
forces loyal to the Nanking Kuomintang Government were 
quickly overpowered by the rebels, who set up in the city a 
“Soviet Government of workers, peasants, and soldiers.”” The 
middle classes in that city underwent a reign of terror, of loot, 
and assassination. But a few days later, when troops to defend 
the Nanking Government arrived in Canton, the so-called 
“Soviet Government”? was overthrown and a period of violent 
anti-Communist terrorism set in. 

Communists were seized by the hundreds and executed, and 
it is charged that this was and still is being done not only in 
Canton but throughout the enormous territory controlled by 
the Nationalist Government. Moreover, we learn from the 
Russian press that Dr. Wu, the Foreign Minister of this Govern- 
ment, sent a note to the Government of Moscow in which the 
blame for the Cantonese revolt was put on Soviet Russia; and 
the Soviet consuls, who were accused of harboring Commu- 
nist propagandists and plotters, were requested to leave Southern 
China. This was equivalent to a complete break between the 
former allies—the Kuomintang Nationalists of Nanking and 
the Moscow Government. 

Proof that Russia actually had a hand in the Canton revolt 
is derived by some non-Bolshevik editors from a speech made by 
Nicholas Bukharin, President of the Third International, which 
is reported by Pravda, the official organ of the Russian Com- 
munist party, and in which we read: 


‘‘Revolution in China is progressing satisfactorily. The 
Chinese movement is assuming wider and wider proportions. 
The ferment has spread over a number of provinces, while in 
many districts of the Kwangtung province—in which Canton 
is situated—the peasants have united in Soviets and taken 
control in their hands. It is the first time in history that the 
Chinese peasants have created that kind of government, and 
they are waging a real war against land-owners. They have 
chopped from 300 to 400 heads off the land-owners’ bodies. 
(Applause of the members of the Third International and cries: 
‘That’s not enough. Let them chop off more!’) 

“The atmosphere in the province, and especially at Canton, 
is very tense. It must be also noted that remnants of Yi-Tin’s 
Army are stationed there and that, in case of the success of the 
movement carried on by the workers and peasants, these troops 
may play the role of the decisive military force.” 


Mr. Bukharin, it is said, was very accurate in his statement, 
for it was just these forces that gave the Communists control 
over Canton. And as this happened Pravda became enthusiastic 
with head-lines such as: ‘Soviet Triumph in Canton!” and ‘‘The 
New Victory of the Chinese Proletariat.’’ Editorially, Pravda 
said: 


“The course of events has proven once more the vanity of 
rotten opportunistic prophecies bearing on the ‘failure’ and 
‘peril’ of the Chinese revolution. The great forces of the Chinese 
workers’ and peasants’ movement have revealed themselves 
once more by an imposing eruption. Canton, the city of heroic 
revolutionary traditions, is again in their hands. This victory 
handsomely proves that the Chinese revolution is progressing. 
‘Communist revolution in China!’ the bourgeoisie of the world 
shouts in horror. Long live the proletarian government of 
Canton!” 
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Simultaneously, this newspaper published an appeal of the 
Third International to the workers, soldiers, and ‘‘all the op- 
prest elements” of the capitalistic countries, which reads in part 
as follows: 


‘“‘Help the Chinese revolution! Help the Chinese Soviets! 
Don’t let your governments send a single gun, rifle, soldier or sailor 
to stifle the Chinese revolution! Refuse to load the ships with 
military ammunition sent to the enemies of the Chinese revo- 
lutionists! Demand an immediate withdrawal of all imperial- 
istic troops from China! Long live world revolution!” 


Then came the collapse of the Soviets of Canton, the anti- 
Communist terror began, the fair dream was dispelled by the 
harsh reality of fact, and Pravda said: 

“The leaders of the Chinese reaction are speaking of their de- 
cision to annihilate the proletarian movement. In no country 
have the bourgeois reactionists ever used language so un- 


equivocal and blunt. Asiatic executioners, who wear no masks, 
disclose frankly the plans of their European masters and in- 


spirers, the ‘cultured’ bourgeois executioners masked in the — 


word ‘civilization.’ 

‘Soviet Russia’s consuls are being expelled from China. They 
are being shamelessly accused of having organized the revolt. 
At the same time frenzied reactionaries arrest Soviet citizens 
and blame everything on them. All this proves that England 
has sueceeded in making the Nanking rulers its henchmen, as 
it long ago made a mercenary of Chang Tso-lin—the ruler of 
Northern China. All England does is part of England’s scheme 
to surround Soyiet Russia with enemies. 

‘‘Nothing, however, can save the imperialistic cause in China. 
If the Chinese people rose under Sun Yat Sen’s leadership 
ten times against the old régime, and was defeated ten times 
in order to win a decisive victory for the eleventh time, the pres- 
ent workers’ and peasants’ movement, which is rooted still 
deeper than was that nationalistic one, may be defeated even 
thirty times, and yet not exhaust its forces. It is bound to 
triumph in the end.” 


Posliednia Novosti, a Russian democratic anti-Bolshevik daily, 
published in Paris, asserts that there can be no doubt that the 
Canton revolt was, as Dr. Wu stated in his note to the Soviet 
Government, the work of Soviet consuls and propagandists. 
It says: 


‘“Chinese Nationalists ‘interpret’ the situation to Moscow 
Bolsheviks in terms perfectly ‘intelligible’ to the latter. They 


‘speak’ to the Bolsheviks in their own language—the language — 


of machine-guns. Executions in Canton and Hankow, without 
court trial and without too much respect for the diplomatic 
immunity of Moscow’s consular agents, the expulsion of Soviet 
officials and various ‘experts,’ the ‘requisition’ of the latter’s 
property, all this is barbarism, but also a perfectly logical retalia- 
tion for the ‘revolutionary activities’ of the Bolsheviks in China. 

“Nicholas Bukharin declared that an unexpected surprize 
awaited Great Britain in China. Instead, however, it is he who 
received the surprize. After the Communists had segregated 
themselves from all factions of the Chinese Nationalist party, 
the only thing left for them to do was to march out into the 
streets uncamouflaged, under their own banner. This attempt 
was made at Canton, and it resulted in a formidable defeat of 
all the Soviet forces in China. Will that, at last, convince the 
Third International of the futility of all attempts to start the 
world-revolution?”’ 


Vozrozhdienie, a conservative anti-Bolshevik Russian daily, 
also published in Paris, says: 


“The Bolsheviks have suffered a terrible defeat in China, yet 
it would be perhaps too optimistic to believe that this is their 
final defeat. Only in case of the continuation of very active 
efforts against them can they be really uprooted from Chinese 
politics and, consequently, from the entire Far East. Unfor- 
tunately, however, there are symptoms indicating that Mos- 
cow still has a chance. Thus it is asserted that Japan, dissatis- 
fied with its failure to strengthen its influence in Northern China 
and Mongolia, is ready to divide ‘spheres of influence’ in China 
with Moscow. It is asserted that if Moscow gives to Japan 
freedom of action in Northern China, Japan may agree to 
patronize the Soviet influence in the South. Now, as the 
affairs of the Third International are in a rather disconcerting 
mess, such an idea may appeal to Moscow.” 


SCIENCE+ AND+ INVENTION 


“THE AGE 


LMOST EVERYTHING HAS BEEN or can be made 
of paper, or, at least, of comprest paper-pulp. This 
is nothing new, we are told by Dr. Cabanés, who con- 

tributes an article on ‘‘The Age of Paper” to La Nature (Paris). 
Paper-pulp as a raw material was in its heyday a century and a 
half ago, and his tales of what was then made of it are not all 
easy to believe, altho he cites chapter and verse for most of them. 
We are still utilizing paper in hundreds of odd ways, many of 
which are unheard of by the ordinary reader, altho some that 
seem queer to Dr. Cabanés are every-day matters to us—paper 
napkins, for instance, which are viewed with astonishment by 
this French writer. He says: 


“Clothes made from paper-pulp are common in Japan, where 
they have been in use for a long time, notably in the Army. 
Those who have seen them say that they are light, cheap and 
tough. They have only one fault, which is lack of durability; 
but their cheapness offsets this. The Japanese have now suc- 
eeeded in making a tissue as strong as silk, with a special kind 
of paper. With this tissue a Paris printer had made waistcoats 
that have been adopted by the Touring Club of France. These 


ide World photograph 
ae "MAKING A PAPER BOAT OF OLD NEWSPAPERS 


Old newspapers are cut into strips and laid on a wooden form, mors 

strips are glued to the first layer, to a thickness of one-eighth of an 

inch, then the hull is removed from the form and the fittings and 
rigging added to make a three-foot yacht. The scene is Brooklyn. 


ean be worn next the skin, or over an ordinary flannel undershirt, 
or over the shirt. 

“About twelve years ago ladies of high society in London 
formed the plan of popularizing paper hats. The paper used 
was that employed generally for window-shades. Two rolls were 
enough to make a hat. The paper was cut into strips, which were 


OF PAPER” 


glued together in any desired shape. These hats would stand a 
slight rain, but they had no long vogue. 

‘“‘Paper collars are now old-fashioned. Torchon lace has also 
been made of cellulose. But how about the laundries? Well, 
these got even by inventing a method of cleaning the cellulose 
that is even cheaper 
than washing. 

“Who would have 
thought that napkins 
could ever be made 
of paper! How could 
one wipe his mouth 


with paper? Never- 
theless, the  well- 
known paper servi- 


ettes fill the bill, and 
are now used at all 
the great popular fes- 
tivals—Swiss, Belgi- 
an, German, and 
Austrian. When one 
is served in a restau- 
rant with what is 
called a ‘cold portion,’ 
this means of simpli- 
fying service is adopt- 
ed. This use of paper 
is by no means con- 
fined to the country 
cf its origin or to lands 
of Germanic customs. 
AccordingtoJ. Hraud- 
Carteret, an expert in 
these matters, itis also 
met with in ‘countries 
or in large human 
groups where the 
habit of celebrating 
the anniversaries of events, national or local, by pageants has 
had its effect on the habits of life.’ 

“What, in fact, is not made of paper? 

“he Americans have long since made beer-barrels out of com- 
prest paper, a very fibrous plant being used to manufacture the 
pulp. The barrels are covered, by a special process, with an 
antiseptic varnish, which when dry gives them the appearance 
of porcelain. These barrels are easily cleaned. 

“There was a time when everything was made out of paste- 
board, even breastplates. Roofs, boats, even carriages. This 
invention is said to have been fraudulently claimed by the 
Marquis Ducret, brother of Madame de Genlis. He is reported to 
have stolen it from a workman who was a protégé of the Count 
d’Artois. However this may be, the Marquis presented to the 
Bureau of Commerce a memoir which was thoroughly investi- 
gated by the Inspectors General of Commerce. The Marquis 
demanded an exclusive privilege for fifteen years, throughout the 
kingdom, for the exploitation of the discovery that he claimed to 
have made by a new method ‘for the construction of all sorts of 
work, large and small, such as furniture, vases, baths, vehicles, 
houses, bridges, vessels, ete., either of plain pasteboard made by 
gluing together a great number of sheets of paper, or by using 
such board as a sheathing for a structure of light wood.’ 

“The Marquis had already obtained from the King of [Hn- 
gland, on August 12, 1788, a patent giving him the exclusive 
right to profit by his invention; the commissioners of commerce 
examined his request at their meeting of March 10, 1789, and 
granted it with certain reservations. 

“The engineer-inventor proposed that every one should send 
him all the waste paper for which they had no further use; he 
would turn it into board and return it in the shape of cabriolets or 
gondolas, or anything else desired. It is related that a maker of 
bad epigrams had perpetrated several volumes of verse which no 
one read and which had little sale. He presented the lot to the 
Abbé Delille, who shipped them to the Ducret factory. II 
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returned to him a beautiful carriage in which Delille declared he 
was more comfortable than in any other vehicle. 

“The vogue of pasteboard went so far at one time that even 
stoves were made of it, if we may credit the facetious Piganet- 
Lebrun, who wrote: 

“<T have seen with admiration a fine apartment heated to 
86 degrees F. with a cardboard stove, which burned only a 
package of matches a day. This stove, enriched with decora- 
tions of silver, with mirrors and other brilliant trifles, had a 
crystal stove-pipe ornamented with garlands of flowers and 
provided an article of furniture at once useful, economical, and 
agreeable to the view!’ 

‘“At this same period there were for sale small metal boxes in 
which coffee could be boiled or a chop cooked in five minutes 
without other expense than that of a quantity of paper—perhaps 
the journal just cast aside. 

“There is still another way to use old paper, which comes to us 
from England. We quote from the Journal des Typographes: 

«Binding that while wood is becoming rare, paper is more and 


Wide World pbotograph 


A PAPER RAIN-COAT, CARRIED IN A BOX 


more common, a practical and economical Englishman has con- 
ceived the idea of utilizing old paper to make matches. A strip 
of paper, rolled in a spiral, is plunged into a solution of wax or 
stearin. This prevents it from unrolling and makes it burn with 
a bright flame. A machine cuts the matches into even lengths 
and a phosphorated compound is put on their tips.’ 

““Old paper may also be used instead of lithographic stone, and 
in Germany they make of it horse-shoes that are not affected by 
water or stable refuse. 

‘For several years they have been making in Boston paper 
earpets, strong and cheap, which are in current use in North 
America. In France we have attempted to make shoes for metal- 
workers, out of old paper. These workmen are exposed, as is 
well known, to flame from various sources, to hot ash and molten 
metal. These shoes are cut in a single piece from a sheet of com- 
prest paper-pulp, rendered incombustible by the addition of 
special products. Such prepared and hardened pulp can be 
worked like wood. 

“In Spain very light and strong furniture has been made of 
paper, and in Sweden a breastplate proof against bullets has been 
made‘of molded paper. 

‘““A very interesting use of paper is in the manufacture of gas- 
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pipes. These would appear to be perfectly strong and are 
cheaper than metal tubing. 

“Very comfortable coffins have been made in America out of 
straw-paper. Perhaps we had better stop here, and conclude 
simply with the remark that paper may be used for almost any- 
thing. Everything may come from paper and go back to it. 
Should we complain or rejoice?” 


THE MOTOR-STEAM RIVALRY 


XACTLY WHAT, IN MINUTE DETAIL, has the effect 
of the automobile been on railway transportation? We 
do not know, confesses The Railway Age (New York) in 

its editorial columns. Some general facts we do know, but our 
knowledge is still extremely general. It is time, this magazine 
thinks, for a thorough scientific study; and this, despite acknowl- 
‘edged difficulties, should be undertaken forthwith. It illustrates 
the necessity by beginning with a little story: 


“Recently on a train northbound from Florida a young | 
man of energetic appearance was a passenger. He seemed 
nervous and ill at ease. When a solicitous fellow traveler asked 
him what troubled him, he replied: ‘This is the first time I have — 
been in a steam train for seven years. and my hands are itching 
for a steering-wheel.’ Further conversation revealed that the 
young man had in all this time traveled extensively throughout 
the country—probably 5,000 miles a year at least, in long dis- 
tance trips—and every one of them had been made in his own 
automobile. To compound such testimony would be easy— 
a twelve-year-old child, who has never yet ridden on a train 
and who, nevertheless, has visited most of the large cities of the 
country and most of the national parks, who has seen both 
oceans and has made a trip to Europe, for instance. Before the 
war to have found a youngster outside the backwoods with as 
little experience in railroad travel would have been almost 
impossible. 

“Just what does the future hold for railroad passenger service 
with this plainly evident preference of large numbers of people 
for ‘riding on rubber’? That the question is a serious one to the 
railroads can not be questioned. If the railroads had the $380,- 
000,000 they are losing annually by reason of this competition 
they would be measurably nearer earning the percentage on 
their valuation to which they are entitled under the law. More- 
over, they have not been able to match the decline in business 
by equivalent reductions in service which would have been 
possible had the decline been in freight business. 

‘Just what are the outstanding facts of the decline in pas- 
senger business? Some of them are fairly generally known: 
(1) the heaviest loss has been in short-haul coach traffic; (2) com- 
mutation business tends to show but slight losses, and is even 
increasing here and there; (3) long-haul Pullman business has 
increased. With the acceptance of the above facts, however, 
general knowledge of the situation is almost at an end. On other 
points at the recent convention of the American Association of 
Passenger Traffic Officers testimony varied widely. Some 
reported a heavy increase in de luxe through travel. Others 
declared that in their territory motor-vehicles were carrying 
an increasing share of the long-haul business. In some cases 
the railroads are even losing commuters. In other commutation 
territory the low-rate business is inereasing while the full-rate 
middle-of-the-day passengers are deserting the trains. 

‘““Good-road mileage is increasing steadily in districts not 
heretofore provided with year-round hard-surfaced highways. 
Meantime in regions where good highways are already numerous, 
congestion is growing and motor-travel is becoming slower, less 
comfortable, and more dangerous. What effect will these con- 
flicting tendencies have on future railway passenger business? 

“Ts the time not propitious for a thoroughgoing scientific 
study of the situation, covering all railroads, all problems and 
all proposed remedies? The Railway Age advances this thought 
with the full knowledge that passenger-traffic problems and 
remedies vary most widely from road to road in a manner 
unlike most situations which confront the railways. For in- 
stance, avoidance of rough handling will reduce damage claims 
on an eastern road as well as on one in the West. Whereas, on 
the other hand, the nature of their passenger traffic differing 
so widely, certainly identical methods of increasing it will not 
be equally successful in both territories. But the existence of 
these difficulties should not deter study. For with problems, 
like other situations in life, ‘the bigger they are the harder they 
fall,’ when once energetically tackled.” 
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NEAR-SIGHTEDNESS FROM FISH ANCESTRY 


KAR-SIGHTEDNESS, OR MYOPIA, is widely preva- 

lent among the human species. The reason, according 
\ to Dr. Eugene G. Wiseman of Buffalo, Chairman of the 
American Academy of Optometry, is that man has not yet 
completely ceased being a fish. Says the New York Times, in 
its report of a recent convention of that body: 


““We have found,’ Dr. Wiseman said, ‘that a great proportion 
of cases of myopia are caused by the fact that the eyes naturally 


“AMERICA FIRST” 
With 11,700,000 horse-power. 


diverge to the right and to the left instead of looking straight 
ahead. The inner muscles of the eye, in trying to correct this 
and restore the parallelism of the vision of the two eyes are sub- 
- jected to a strain which produces near-sightedness. 

““Prismatie lenses have now oeen developed which restore this 
parallelism while they allow the eyes to remain in their natural, 
slightly divergent, position. Many cases of myopia have been 
reduced and many others have been entirely cured by this simple 
method.’ 

““Many lower animals, such as insects and birds, Dr. Wiseman 
said, have vision incomparably keener than that of man. Tor 
example, he said, to the mosquito, man glowed like a burning 
coal. In man’s development from the lower species, he con- 
tinued, the eyes had gradually come to the front from their 
position at the side of the head, as in the fish, and with this had 
come a great improvement—parallel vision of both eyes. 

“<«Mhis gave man a triangulating mechanism by which he could 
judge distances, and was of great value to him,’ said Dr. Wise- 
man. 

«But naturally this recently acquired binocular single vision 
possest the incompleteness of most new mechanisms.’ 

“Dr. Wiseman said that myopia was increasing because 
modern civilization necessitated close application, as in reading 
and handiwork.” 
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OUR SMALLER RIVALS IN THE USE OF 


(a) 


WE LEAD THE WORLD IN WATER-POWER 


HE industrial development of a nation, which is the 

modern measure of its civilization, can probably be 

gaged best by its use of mechanical energy, says a press 
bulletin issued by the U. 8. Department of the Interior. And for 
this reason it is interesting to compare the extent to which the 
water-power resources of various countries have been utilized 
and the progress which is being made in building new plants. 
In both respects, according to an estimate made through the 
U.S. Geological Survey, 
the United States leads 
all other countries of 
the world, and in the 
capacity of its con- 
structed plants it nearly 
equals all Hurope. We 
read: 


“The total for the 
United States at the end 
of 1926 was 11,700,000 
horse-power for plants 
of 100 horse-power or 
more, as against 13,100,- 
000 horse-power in Eu- 
rope, presumably for 
plants of all sizes. In the 
six-year period, 1921 to 
1926, the capacity of , : 
constructed plants in the United States of: 100 horse-power 
or more increased 3,800,000 horse-power, while:in Europe the 
increase in plants of all sizes was 4,200,000 horse-power. During 
the last three years of that period, however, the rate of increase 
in the United States was much greater than during the first three 
years, whereas the rate of increase in Europe showed.a decline. 
The leading countries in Europe in the use of water-power and 
the capacity in horse-power of their constructed plants in 1926 
are as follows: Italy, 2,300,000; France, 2,000,000; Norway, 
1,900,000; Switzerland, 1,850,000; Sweden, 1,350,000. 

‘“The developed water-power of Africa amounts to only about 
14,000 horse-power, but Japan has built plants aggregating 1,750,- 
000 horse-power, and India 200,000 horse-power. New Zealand 
has some large plants under construction, but those completed 
have a capacity of 60,000 horse-power. The Dutch Islands of 
Java, Sumatra, and Celebes have plants of 80,000 horse-power. 
Australia depends mostly on fuel plants, and has utilized only 
2,000 horse-power of its water-power resources. 

‘“In South America, Brazil leads the other countries by a wide 
margin, with 500,000 horse-power, most of it used in Rio de 
Janeiro and Sfio Paulo. Chile’s plants amount to 114,000 horse- 
power, and Peru’s to 55,000 horse~power. 

“Coming back to North America we find that Mexico has 
300,000 horse-power. But the only real competitor of the 
United States in the whole world is our neighbor Canada; whose 
plants had a total capacity of 4,556,000 horse-power at the end of 
1926, an increase of 2,138,000 horse-power since 1920. 

‘“At the end of 1926 the developed water-power of the world 
was as follows: North America, 16,800,000 horse-power; South 
America, 750,000; Europe, 13,100,000; Asia, 2,100,000; Africa, 
14,000; Oceanica, 240,000; a total of 33,000,000. As the total 
for the world in 1920 was 23,000,000 horse-power, there was an 
increase of 43 per cent. in the six years.” 
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THE “WHITE COAL” OF THE CATARACTS 


THE SPEED OF THOUGHT 


T FIRST BLUSH ONE IS TEMPTED to regard this as 
practically instantaneous. A sight, a sound or an odor 
may recall a memory image apparently at absolutely 

the same moment. Measured by laboratory methods, however, 
it has been determined that thought, including in the term various 
mental phenomena, is by no 
means instantaneous, but that 
its various processes differ in the 
period of time required, and 
that these differences may be 
The 
measurements are, indeed, so 


recorded and compared. 


exact that it is possible to base 
legal decisions upon them. A 
remarkable example of this is 
cited by Dr. Hugo Reis, ina late 
number of Kosmos (Stuttgart). 
This concerned an express train 
which left the rails near Muel- 
heim in Baden with the result 
that 

killed. 

“The cause of the accident 
was the speed with which the 
train passed over a dangerous 
structure. The engine-driver 
had gone to sleep and had, there- 
fore, passed signals without 
stopping, or checking the speed 
of the train. There was no 
doubt about the man’s guilt. 
But according to the law in 
Baden at that time, it was the 
duty of the conductor likewise 
to give heed to the signals. 
When he observed that the 
driver had passed them without 
making the slightest alteration 
in the speed of the train, it was 
his duty to set the emergency brake. If he had done this at a 
suitably short interval after the stop signal.was passed, the train 
might still have been saved. 

“The speed of the train was 110 kilometers (about 68 miles) 
per hour, and twenty-two seconds were required to cover the 
distance between the signal at the entrance tu this stretch of the 
road and the point of danger. The Government authorities in 
charge of the case put the following question to a well-known 
psychologist, Professor Marbe: 

“*Did the twenty-two seconds give to the conductor sufficient 
time: 

““1. To see that the engine-driver was negligent and did not 
set the brake; 

““*2. To perceive the danger to the train; 

““*3. To remember his duty to take action; 

““4. To decide to set the emergency brake; 
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5. To earry out his decision?’”’ 


fourteen persons were 


Dr. Reis observes: 


From Science Service 


Obviously the guilt or innocence of the conductor hung upon 
the answer to this query. Professor Marbe was able to demon- 
strate by exact experiment that the performance of these various 
mental operations required only four seconds at the utmost; 
consequently the man’s guilt was established and he was duly 
sentenced. In commenting upon this case the writer remarks: 


““Thought’ is the general term: that ‘includes all: possible 
occurrences in the field of consciousness—observations, concepts, 
judgments, memories, assertions, ete. The*investigation of 
thought naturally first concerns itself with' the simpler phenom- 
ena of consciousness, that is, the appearance of sensations and 
perceptions. ee 

“All sensations are due to external stimuli (optical, acoustic, 
electrical, etc.). The question to be answered is the, amount of 
time required foran external stimulus—optical, for example—to 
yield a conscious sensation. The layman would say that the 


two are simultaneous, ‘but this is not the ca&e; as the following’ 7 light, showed it to be moving away from the earth at a speed of 


example will show. 


THE SKJELLERUP COMET 


As seen from the Lowell Observatory in Flagstaff, Arizona. 
ture, shown at the meeting of the American Astronomical Society in 
New Haven during Christmas week, attracted attention from the 
astronomers because it was made in daylight while the comet was close 


to the sun, a very difficult piece of astronomical photography. 
comet is seen as a white spot near the bottom of the photograph, with 
the suggestion of a tail extending upwards from it. 
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‘‘On a table are arranged an electric battery, a switch, and 
a so-called Hipps chronoscope. ; 

“This is a clock with two dials, one marked in seconds, the 
other in thousandths' of:a second. 'The thousandth part of a 
second is called a sigma, and designated by the Greek letter of 
that name. ‘ 

“The chronometer is so adjusted that the hands move only 
when put into the circuit of an electric current.” 


‘Whenasubject is to be tested, 
he is seated opposite the elec- 

' tric-light bulb and required to 
place his right index finger on 
the button’ of the electric 
switch. This lamp is likewise 
connected with the battery. 
The circuit can be closed and 
When closed 
thelamp flashes and at the same 


opened at. will. 


the hands of the chro- 
The subject is 
directed to lift his finger from 
the button as soon as he sees 
the lamp flash. When he does 
this the circuit is broken and 
the hands of the chronometer 
stopmoving. To quotefurther: 


fame 
nometer move. 


“Tf we have remarked the 
position of the hands at the be- 
ginning’of the experiment, and 
now note their new position, we 
know the exact time which has 
elapsed in terms of sigmas (and 
ean estimate the 1/10,000th of 
a second) between the flash of 
the lamp and the motion which 
immediately followed its per- 
ception. This is called the ‘re- 
action time.’ - 

‘‘In. the ease of an optical 
stimulus, as in the example 
given, this equals from 200 to 
300 sigmas. -The time for acoustic stimuli is 150 to 180 sigmas. 
In this test the lamp is replaced by a gong. 

‘“The reaction time for an electric stimulation of the skin, as 
demonstrated by another device, is 190 to 210 sigmas. 

‘““These figures represent averages. As a matter of fact the 
reaction time varies in each person and at each test. Moreover, 
the average of any given person varies according to cireum- 
stances. .For instance, in a class giving its attention to a 
teacher, the students do not all hear the same words at the same 
moment, for one may have a reaction time-to acoustic stimuli 
of 150 sigmas and another of 170 sigmas. In the same way the 
degree of rapidity with which a decision is reached will vary.” 


This pic- 


The 


EXIT THE COMET—After weeks of expectation that the 
Skjellerup comet would be conspicuous in the evening sky by 
now, it seems as if astronomers and: laymen are to be disap- 
pointed, says Science Service’s Daily Science News Bulletin 
(Washington). The comet has turned around and is moving back 
again to the Southern sky. We read: 


“This is shown by observations made at the Wellesley College 
Observatory, by Prof. John C. Dunean, and communicated to 
the Harvard College Observatory. Professor Duncan had 
been observing the comet for several days with his telescope, 
and on Christmas he was surprized to find that it was south of 
the place where he had seen it on Thursday previous. According 
to the expectations of astronomers, it should have continued in its 
northerly motion. On Tuesday, December 27, he saw it again 
still-further south, confirming his Yuletide observation. Since 


~-the comet is rapidly getting fainter, it is unlikely that it will be 


observed with the naked eye again. Observations by the use of 
the spectroscope made at the Lowell Observatory in Flagstaff, 
Arizona, where the comet was seen with the naked eye in day- 


nearly sixty miles a second.”’ 
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OPERA IN AMERICAN FOR AMERICANS 


PERA IN ENGLISH interpreted by American singers 
and presented from a fresh dramatic point of view has 
been accomplished by the American Opera Company, 

and the sign of approval has been given by the most sophisticated 
opera people in the country. Opera, then, in a language under- 
stood by all its hearers, has come to us in the same manner as 
has long been demanded by French, German, and Italian audi- 
ences of their singers. The opening of the New York season 
followed upon that of Washington, and afew other places, so the 
singers were not sub- 
jected to a new ex- 
perience. Reported by 
Mr. Olin Downes of 
the New York Times, 
“FWaust,’? which was the 
first offering of the Amer- 
icans, ‘‘justified itself by 
its artistic effect.”” And 
“enthusiasm, quickly 
shown, increased as the 
performance progressed 
—a spontaneous tribute 
to the evening’s achieve- 
ment.” 

Mr. Lawrence Gilman, 
who is more impatient 
than most of the re- 
viewers with the old 
things in music, came 
near being carried off his 
feet, as we shall see by 
his account in The Herald 
Tribune: 
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usual transformation of one person. 

“Tf any one had told 
us that a performance 
of Gounod’s ‘Faust’ 
could be made prevailingly fresh and engaging we should have 
tried to smile politely and with an appearance of belief. But just 
as Mr. Segovia taught us the other day that a guitar could be 
transformed into a vehicle of expressive polyphonic speech, so 
the American Opera Company, producing ‘Faust’ at its opening 
performance last evening, taught us that Gounod’s banal and 
moth-eaten opus could be transformed into a music-drama 
which an adult playgoer might hear and witness without making 
apologies to his intelligence. 

“This result has been attained without damage to Gounod’s 
score. The music has not been drawn and quartered in the 
interests of the drama, the décor, the original ‘poem,’ or to sub- 
serve any other purpose, as it was in the Moscow players’ version 
two years ago of ‘Carmen.’ 

“What happened at the Gallo Theater last night, in essence, 
was that the American Opera Company, which has settled among 
us for a repertory season of opera in English, showed us the 
ancient brigantine of Gounod, Barbiére, and Carré freed of 
barnacles, fitted with a motor engine of the latest type, her spars 
and hull newly painted, cutting the operatic waters with a clean 
swiftness which was exhilarating to behold. 

“Some of the old crew have been made to walk the plank. 
That old Devil of the Christmas pantomime, for example, with 
his stage strut and his fire and brimstone, who used to pretend 
that his oven door was the gate of hell, is no longer aboard. 
The new cook is a dashing young fellow with no nonsense about 
him—tho there are those who say he has a sinister past. 

“The foolish, fat contralto who got aboard as a stowaway, 


FAUST OLD AND YOUNG 


Two men carry the réle in the American Opera Company, instead of effecting the 
Patrick Killkelly is Faust the Philosopher, and 
Clifford Newdall Faust the Cavalier and lover. 


task of rejuvenation. 


disguised in a youth’s garb, and calling herself Siebel, has also 
disappeared—in her place is an authentic male, the real Siebel, 
with a tenor voice—if not a very good one. 

“You begin to perceive that this is in truth a very different 
‘Faust’ from that ‘grand opera in five acts and eleven scenes’ 
which has held the stage for almost seventy years—that familiar 
travesty of Goethe which a sober critic once referred to amiably 
as ‘Gounod’s laughter-loving monstrosity—that blend of the 
pantomime, the novelette and the Christmas eard.’” 


Thus Mr. Gilman has his say about the old operatic war- 
horse that still fills the 
Grand Opéra in Paris 
more times annually than 
any other work presented 
there. Now as to what 
has been done to pep up 
the flagging steps of the 
old steed: 


“Mr. Vladimir Ros- 
ing, of the American 
Opera Company, is one 
of those who realize that 
opera—almost all opera 
—is susceptible of a 
dramatie and pictorial 
rejuvenation calculated 
to enrich the musical 
interest and several other 
valid and usually neg- 
lected elements of appeal. 


He realizes that most 
performances of most 
operas are needlessly 


weighted by generations 
of dust and junk—by 
the mounting burden of 
‘tradition’ and the sti- 
fling air of routine. 

“So far as Gounod’s 
‘Faust’ is concerned, he 
has prospered in this 
He has viewed the work from a fresh 
and recreative angle; has seen it in terms of the action and the 
settings which are likely to strike an intelligent and responsive 
operagoer of to-day as alive and engrossing. He has given him- 
self and his associates a free hand in the invention of stage 
business that carries along the drama with swiftness and point 
and psychological veracity; he has secured from Mr. Robert 
Edmond Jones an investiture of scenery and lighting and 
costumes which heighten immensely, by their beauty and their 
imaginative correspondences, the movement and the emotional 
mood; and he has made it possible for us to listen to an English 
version of the French text by Mr. Robert A. Simon so artfully 
devised, so completely debunked, so expertly fitted to the re- 
quirements of singers’ voices and audiences’ ears that we can 
listen rewardingly to what we hear of the words. 

“The foolish and pantomimic Devil of seven decades of 
Faustian convention was replaced last night, through much of 
the action, by a youthful and personable cavalier—Mr. Rosing 
wants us to see him as ‘an embodiment of the negative forces of 
life,’ the Mr. Hyde to Faust’s Dr. Jekyll. This, of course, is a 
glance over the shoulder at Goethe’s looming immensity; and 
Gounod’s shallow music will scareely float the profundities of 
Goethe’s original conception. But as Mr. George Fleming 
Houston projected him last might, we saw a Mephistopheles 
that at least held the eye and stimulated the fancy by his grace, 
his authority, his dramatic and pictorial vividness, his intelligent 
declamation and expressive singing. 

‘“As for Faust, he is represented for us by two singing actors: 


GEORGE FLEMING HOUSTON 
AS MEPHISTOPHELES 
Mr. Rosing as director has ridded the old opera of ‘‘generations of junk,” of the “mounting burdens of ‘tradition’ and the stifling air of routine.”’ 


one for the aged philosopher of the prolog (where he is tempted by 
a fiend as philosophical as himself), another for the rejuvenated 
lover. As the young Faust of the tragedy, Mr. Newdall might 
have been more flexible and expressive in action, more persuasive 
in song, but he had some moments of excellent sincerity in the 
love duo. 

‘As the newly masculinized Siebel, Mr. Edison Rice added an 
unfamiliar element of veraciousness to the drama; tho Mr. Rice 
was not among the mainstays of the cast. Miss Brownie Beebles 
as Martha gave one of the most salient and delightful perform- 
ances of the evening. We had not suspected that Martha could 
count so effectively in the scheme. Mr. Mark Daniels, with his 
fine voice, his heedful singing and his masterly diction, was an 
excellent Valentin—tho Mr. Daniels does not quite fulfil that 
ideal of visual credibility to which the American Opera Company 
is gratifyingly wedded. 

‘*Miss Natalie Hall as Marguerite gave us a delicately imagined 
and beautifully realized performance. In action, in aspect, in 
expressive delivery of the text, Miss Hall was a Marguerite so 
different from the simpering moron of the average ‘Faust,’ so 
touching, so tenderly actual, that her participation alone in the 
east would have justified the performance. (What a Mélisande 
she might give us!)”’ 


All this bodes well for the new enterprise which will not con- 
fine itself to this opera-ridden center but carry the new gospel 
to other parts of the country. At this writing only ‘‘ Faust” 
and ‘‘Madame Butterfly’? have been shown here, but a half 
dozen of the standard works are in the repertory, and upon these 
the new company will win its spurs. Naturally innovations are 
not accepted whole-heartedly, and this one finds an adherent to 
tradition like Mr. Henderson of The Sun in somewhat of a 
eaviling mood: 


“The remodeling of old operas to meet the tastes of modern 
producers is an uncertain proceeding. To eliminate the common 
or garden scene devil of Barbiére and Carré from the play and 
replace him by a quite human sort of gentlemanlike Fagin may 
seem to many the accomplishment of a good deed in a naughty 
operatic world by the removal from its territory of a stuffed 
bogy of excessively stagy type. In his stead we have a character 
which seeks to become for us an embodiment of the warring 
factions in our own nature, with original sin generally holding 
the upper hand and enjoying it. 

“‘But there persists the stubborn fact that this is not the red 
and black devil with his cheap Herrmann tricks for whom Gounod 
wrote his music. When we accept the phrases with which the 
polite fiend is introduced we must accept with them his jack-in- 
the-box entrance and follow him compliantly through all his 
subsequent legerdemain up to his final failure to juggle Marguerite 
into his own lyeopodium domain. There are other modifications 
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of the traditional ‘Faust’ which seem of less significance to this 
observer. What is to be feared is that in endeavors to cleanse old 
operas of some of their antiquated features the American Opera 
Company may lose sight of its true mission, which is not wholly 
defined, even in its prospectus, and need not be discust at length 
just now. 

‘‘The uneanny cleverness of Mr. Simon’s English adaptation 
happily makes the transformed devil entirely plausible and 
genuinely absorbing. This Mephistopheles is continually deb- 
onair, bubbling with gaiety and relishing the business of destroy- 
ing innocence. The world is his oyster; he opens it with a laugh. 
He needs none of the prestidigitator’s apparatus of the old opera, 
Fourth of July wine eask or electric lighted flowers. 

“This characterization was the outstanding individual feature 
of the production and it was admirably interpreted by George 
Fleming Houston, who is a singer of no more than average equip- 
ment, but who is an operatic actor of uncommon gifts. His 
plastie and pictorial devil was delightful. Next to this item the 
important ones were to be sought in the mounting and staging 
of the opera. In scenes admitting of group action, as in the 
kirmess episode (done indoors, by the way), there was exhibited 
a skill in planning movement and in achieving graphic results 
worthy of a leading movie director.’ 


Mr. Chotzinoff of The World recalls from the long past ‘‘lonely 
souls crusading for the opportunity of knowing what opera was 
about, pointing out that America was the one country where 
people were obliged to take the thing on faith alone.’’ This opera 
company will try to change all that; tho it is hinted that there 
lie dangers, for America, in disclosing the heretofore sacred 
mysteries of the motives and language in the more popular 
operatic scores.”’ 


THE COVER—We have little to report on the artist of the 
cover this week, yet the picture itself speaks strongly in its own 
behalf. It is among the contemporary paintings hanging in 
the Luxembourg Gallery in Paris, where three other examples of 
this same French artist are listed in the catalog. There is a sug- 
gestion of the art of Whistler in some phases of this work, espe- 
cially in the broad plain spaces of the wall, the door, and the 
table-cloth, those delicate harmonies of tone which are the special 
characteristic of the American. When we come to the figure 
of the young lady looking so quizzically at us we see less of the 
quality of Whistler—something perhaps even more vital, tho 
Whistler loved to pose his subjects in a contemplative mood; 
but he would not paint the strong note of color in the flowers. 
Muenier is not to be confused with the Belgian artist of the 
same name, whose work concerns itself with the hard life of the 
laboring classes, workers in the blast furnaces, the mines, and 
the roads. 
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BOOK REVIEWING BY ROTE 


E USED TO BE SAID that “America never read book re- 

views. They continue to take up a good share of the printed 

page for somebody’s delectation, and doubtless a large 
number of people turn their production into bread and butter. 
The art may even be taught in the colleges, fora college journal, 
The New Student (New York University), is found denouncing 
reviews . written by students 
because they make use of 
the stereotyped expressions of 
the professional reviewer. To 
clinch the charge, the paper 
adds that “their articles might 
as well have appeared in The 
Saturday Review or the Sun- 
day book section of The 
World.”’ However austere the 
former remains, one wouldn’t 
look to see Mr. Hansen of 
The World take this lying down. 
He is disarming enough’ to 
show up the rest of the charge 
against him-and his like. Thus 
The New Student: 


““Glaneing through The Crit- 
tcal Review we encounter one 
after another the familiar 
critical tags of the book re- 
viewers. ‘The characteriza- 
tion is vivid throughout’; Amy 
Lowell. was a ‘vast, cigar- 
smoking, swashbuckling, force- 
ful woman’; ‘The Compan- 
ionate Marriage’ is ‘fine, brisk 
reading’ due in a large part to a style that is unusual for its 
‘elarity and recurrent, beautiful passages.’ These are not the 
impressions of a young college student. They are the strained 
efforts of professional book reviewers to make the book of the 
day seem interesting and important and worth purchasing. The 
adjectives are made to order for the advertisers. Who knows, 
perhaps we shall see a publisher’s ad in Harper’s to-morrow 
telling us that Bill Jones of The Critical Review says ‘The Story of 
Oatmeal,’ by John Smith, is ‘vivid, scintillating and compelling.’”’ 


Two charges are made out against reviewers: first, that thoy 
who write about books have a group of stereotyped phrases and 
words for describing books—-a professional lingo; second, that 
they are interested chiefly in selling books for the publisher. 
Here is where Mr. Hansen reveals some of the secrets of the 
prison-house: ’ 


“Tn the reviewing gamo thereare bellwethers and followers, and 
the latter no doubt use many of the expressions started by the 
former. It is the same with play reviewing, and I observe, this 
week especially, that it is so in reviewing automobiles. The pro- 
fessional lingo creeps in. 

‘“TMherefore I should like to see a review by the writer of the 
article in The New Student, who uses such a moth-eaten phrase as 
‘interesting and important and worth purchasing.’ In side- 
stepping adjectives and adverbs that come trippingly on the 
tongue, he would probably find the poor old English language an 
inadequate medium. 

‘All modifying words have their fashions and their periods. 
At one time I used to change adjectives every season, but more 
recently I change on the first and fifteenth of every month. The 
time is coming when I shall have to change adjectives every 
Saturday night to keep up with the pace. 

‘““Think of the good old days, the ’nineties, I believe, when you 
could call a book thrilling, exciting, amusing, and gripping and let 
it go at that. Everybody was satisfied. The reader knew what 
you meant; there was no mad rush for the dictionary. You could 
say a book was adequate if it was Just so-so; satisfying, if 1t filled 
the bill; necessary, if it really meant something in your life; 
indispensable, if you couldn’t live without it. Mid-between were 
all those other little tags—arresting, compelling, amazing, 
startling, even arousing, if it aroused you. 


THE CHURCH SCENE IN “FAUST” 


Gone is the cathedral of super grand opera, and in this design by 
Robert Edmond Jones we see the simple church of the village. 


“But not even a professional reviewer can thrill all the time. 
It was Horace Liveright who described a book of Ben Hecht’s as 
devastating, and blazoned the word across a con‘inent. It was 
H. L. Mencken who used competent most aptly, and so started 
an excellent word on its way. But William Lyon Phelps uses 
Ailurian, which puts him well ahead of the reviewer who-used 
frenetic—maybe it was Carl Van Vechten, at least it should 
have been Carl. F 

“With all the commonplace words coming up in every review 
there was nothing for bell- 
wethers to do but invent new 
cireumlocutions. First prize 
goes to H. L. Mencken for 
saying of an early book by 
Will Durant that it set his 
hair on fire. This is really a 
variant of the good old-fash- 
ioned line, ‘I could not put it 
down.’ Some reviewers change 
this by saying, ‘It kept me up 
all night,’ and actors, in re- 
viewing books, write, ‘It kept 
me up all day.’ 

‘“T suppose ‘I could not put 
it down’ is used nore by lay- 
men than professional review- 
ers. It very often happens that 
I can not put a book down, but 
that is because I have a col- 
umn to write every day. 

“The only way out for the 
harried reviewer who does not 
want to be accused by such 
experts as The New Student of 
using professional nomencla- 
ture is to borrow phrases from 
other trades. Thus, for in- 
stance, it would be entirely 
proper to say of certain detec- 
tive stories that ‘only Packard 


_ can write a Packard.’ The automotive industry alone should 


yield a copious harvest; high-powered, world-famous, supreme, 
smooth-running, rugged, high-class, dependable, smart, perfec- 
tion itself, beautifully upholstered and cushioned—try these on 
your next novel. 

‘* As for the second charge by The New Student, that adjectives 
are made to order for the advertisers, I might say that it is my 
practise to keep ahead of ’em. When I see an adjective of mine 
in an ad [ change it forthwith, and so I keep on the jump, 
skipping about among the adjectives and adverbs, consulting the 
dictionary, robbing the book of synonyms, pilfering Carl Van 
Vechten’s prose, dashing round corners and up side streets after 
dear little adjectives not yet shopwornor threadbare. It’s exciting, 
it’s amazing, it’s thrilling. More than that, it’s highly unusual.”’ 


WHAT IS JAZZ TO THEM?—Two famous musicians are visit- 
ing here, the French Maurice Ravel and the English Sir Thomas 
Beecham. What are they thinking about jazz? That is the 
question that stands for the former query presented to new- 
comers, ‘‘What do you think of us?” Well, the Frenchman 
thinks jazz ‘“‘amazing’’; the Britisher calls it “rot.” So The 
American (New York) reports. First, M’sieur Ravel: 

“Jazz? ... Stupendous! Amazing!—the dominant note in 
the new music of the world! . .. Composers of every race have 
thrilled to it—of every nation except America! Strange——- 

‘Let no one minimize the importance of jazz. It is so amaz- 
ing, so startling, that no one has yet probed it to its ultimate 
possibilities. It is a new medium, a new voice, erying out in 
the music of the world.” 

Then the question was put to Sir Thomas, and he is reported 
to have called jazz a ‘‘sickness that has come to music—a rash 
Thus: 


“Jazz is to me a development of the age—and because it is 
so popular is no sign of its intrinsic worth. 

“Time will tell, as it has always told, the value of music. Forty 
yearsisashort time, and yet only after, say, forty years, can we be- 
gin to believe that a musical composition has taken greatness unto 
itself. One hundred and fifty years is better for the test, for if a 
composition lives that long it is well on its way to live forever.” 


upon the times.” 


RELIGIONrAND+rSOCIAL+SERVICE 


WOMEN, RELIGION, AND CIGARETS 


IGARET SMOKING is of no religious importance, said 
Miss Maude Royden when she was informed on her 
arrival in New York that, because of her smoking, the 
Women’s Home Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Oak Park, Illinois, had canceled her lecture date there. 
“You might just as 
say,’”’ added Miss Royden, 
as she is quoted further in 
press reports, ‘‘that chew- 
ing gum is of religious mo- 
ment.’’ Miss Royden, who 
is on a lecture tour in this 
country, is a famous English 
woman preacher, head of the 
Guild House, London, an out- 
standing religious and social 
center. ‘‘She is,’’ observes the 
Hartford Courant, “a distin- 
guished lecturer and a woman 
of irreproachable character.” 
While here, goes on The Cou- 
rant, Miss Royden will discover 
that ‘“‘our most grievous sin is 
the sin of intolerance. ”’ 
According to the New York 
World, the eancelation of 
Miss Royden’s address at Oak 
Park was announced by Mrs. 
Dan B. Brummitt, wife of 
Representative Brummitt, of 
Evanston, Illinois, in a letter 
to William B. Feakins, man- 
ager of Miss Royden’s tour. 
Mrs. Brummitt laid stress on 
the alleged difference between 
the attitude toward smoking 
by women here and in En- 
gland by stating that ‘‘smoking 
is not a general practise in this 
country and is done not at all 
by the women of our churches. ”’ 
In a subsequent statement is- 
sued by Mrs. Brummitt and 
sent out by the World Service 
Commission of the Methodist Episcopal Church, it is. said: 


well 


International Newsreel photograph 


‘‘The Women’s Home Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, through the chairman of its Jubilee Celebra- 
tion, arranged for a limited number of engagements through 
William B. Feakins of New York City, the manager of Miss 
Maude Royden’s American tour. There was no knowledge by 
any of the officers at the time that Miss Royden had accepted the 
English custom of smoking. When the knowledge came, a con- 
ference was called of all general officers and chairmen of local 
committees, and it was decided that while, as American Christian 
women, they deprecated the practise, they could not presume 
to judge the integrity and the religious life of such a woman as 
Miss Royden, so it was decided to go ahead with arrangements. 
Later, at Chicago and Boston (tho in Boston the matter of 
smoking was not mentioned), the engagements were canceled by 
local committees who had signed the contract and were, there- 
fore, the only individuals who could cancel the contract.” 


The Chicago women’s action immediately smoked out editorial 


SMOKING IS OF NO RELIGIOUS IMPORTANCE 


Says Miss Maude Royden, famous English preacher, whose use of ciga- 
rets caused the cancelation of her lecture date at Oak Park, Illinois. 


opinion in defense of Miss Royden, and this opinion may be said. 
generally, to agree with the sentiment of the Birmingham Age- 
Herald, that ‘‘if a lofty soul’s right to be heard is to be judged by 
whether a woman of flawless quality smokes, God help Chicago. ” 
“The American public will probably append ‘Amen!’ to her 
statement, ’’ declares the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, which 
says further: ‘‘To compare 
smoking with religion, whether 
it is a man or woman, is about 
as far-fetched as to say an 
automobile drive on Sunday 
afternoon is comparable to a 
safe-cracking job on Sunday 
morning. Women, all classes 
and creeds, do smoke if they 
want to, and it affects neither 
their morals nor their religion. 
Tolerance is preached all over 
the world to-day, but there 
appear to be some who have 
yet to learn the meaning of 
the word.’’ In the opinion of 
the New Haven Register: 


“‘Assuredly no one in these 
days is going to stand forth and 
declare that because a woman 
indulges occasionally, or habit- 
ually, in cigaret smoking that 
she is any the less religious or 
that what she has to say on 
ethical matters of the hour is 
of any less importance. To 
attempt to link the smoking of 
cigarets with religion or ethics 
is so manifestly beneath the 
dignity of any organization of 
prominence or standing, that 
the effort merely reduces the 
argument to the level of child’s 
talk. 

“Smoking is not a degrading 
habit. It involves no moral 
turpitude. Its devotees can 
not be considered any the less 
able, clean, moral or enlighten- 
ing because of it. Where is 
there room to put the ban on a 
woman who really has something worth-while to say, and who 
can say it ina manner that will leave its impress upon the audi- 
ence, merely because she at times does smoke?” 


Characterizing the action of the Oak Park women as an 
“amazing exhibition of intolerance,’’ the New Haven Journal- 
Courier says it is “‘the more astounding in view of the deeply 
spiritual character of the woman and of her wonderful and 
precious achievements in her own land. People may differ as a 
matter of taste whether women should smoke, but to score the 
habit as a mortal sin reflects a mental attitude which in a degree 
reveals from what the world is suffering during this period of social 
and economic readjustment to conditions which are not yet 
understood.” Under the caption, ‘‘The Nagging of Miss Roy- 
den,” the Brooklyn Eagle says: “Frankly, Puritanism gone to 
seed, lost to spiritual values, is about as amusing as anything in 
all modern civilization. If it makes America a laughing stock for 
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or lands, calm-minded persons here can only grin and bear it. 
the late Artemus Ward said, ‘Bearing it is easy enough, 
ause you have to, but the grinning comes hard.’’’ The 
rtford Times indulges in a little homily on the relation, if any, 
ween cigaret smoking and religion, and says: 


‘She seems to realize, as many Christian preachers do not, 
one of the important features of the life of Jesus upon earth 
3 his indifference to pettiness. Throughout his ministry Jesus 
; constantly being hounded by Pharisees with the minds of 
trict attorneys and the manners of Welsh hecklers who asked 
1 such questions as ‘Did this man sin or his parents that he 
s born blind?’ or whether he would heal on the Sabbath Day, 
whether it were appropriate for 
1 to talk to an outeast Canaanitish 
man. ‘To these quibbles and fussy 
echizings Jesus invariably made a 
ily which raised the horizon beyond 
» limits of vision for most of his 
eners. He insisted that religion 
s broad and universal, that it put 
‘t things first, and could not be 
rfined in a set of narrow ecclesias- 
al legalisms. 

‘As for Miss Royden’s eigarets, 


VIA CRUCIS 


By ANNE HIGGINSON SPICER 


ALWAYS thought my cross would be 

A plain dark thing that I could see 
And know; and knowing, bravely. lift 
And carry like a sacred gift. 


A LESSON ON SUNDAY OBSERVANCE 


IG BUSINESS AND SUNDAY OBSERVANCE are 
B not generally associated together in the public mind, 
but The Manufacturers Record (Baltimore) gives us 
striking instances in which two of the country’s great business 
houses make it a strict rule to keep the Sabbath Day holy. John 
Morrell and Company, packers, a century-old firm of Ottumwa, 
Towa, which last year did a business of $75,000,000, observe 
the Sabbath Day so strictly, we read, that they do not permit 
any one in their employ to work for them on that day. This is 
brought out in a letter from T. Henry Foster, the president of 
the company, to Edward T. Fenwick, 
a Washington attorney, who had 
written that he preferred not to 
travel on Sunday to attend some of 
the meetings of the company. In 
the course of this letter, as we quote 
it from The Manufacturers Record, 
Mr. Foster says: 


“There is one thing, however, I 


sre is a chance for arguments. 
me people would prefer she did not 
oke, even to improve her speaking 
ice, because it may cause her sister 
stumble. Others are indifferent. 
it the crux of the matter is that 


All of these years, now and again, 
My soul has felt an aching strain; 
My brow has borne, without relief, 


Prick upon prick of unseen grief. 


Now only, when the day is done, 


want to comment on, and that is the 
fact that you do not like to travel 
on Sunday in order to appear at 
meetings in our behalf. 

“T am glad to know this, and I 
want you to feel that you need never 
travel on Sunday in connection with 


iss Royden’s cigarets aren’t Miss 
yyden’s religion any more than her 
e powder is, and people who refuse 
emselves the opportunity to hear 
r unique message to modern youth 
srely because they disapprove of a 
bit not half so obnoxious to our 
ne as eating the showbread in the 
mple was to the Hebrews of Jesus’ 
ne are merely spiting themselves.”’ 


However, women have not been 
dicted to smoking long enough to establish a criterion of 
dgment, thinks the Utica Press, which goes on: 


“One can not say for a certainty whether it has affected them 
e way or another religiously. But men have seen smoking for 


any generations and they thus furnish an example. There is a. 


od general argument against the use of tobacco by men, but it 
n not be proven that smoking has made men less or more re- 
rious. 


int. And if men can smoke without deteriorating religiously, 
hy not women? 
“The Chicago women, it will be agreed, are fully within their 
shts, when they say who shall or shall not speak at their 
ncheons, but they have raised a question that will inevitably 
use some embarrassment to Miss Royden on her American 
avels, for doubtless there are many who share their views on 
noking in its relation to women. Many take the view that noth- 
g harms that does not imperil, weaken, impair or destroy the 
hysical, moral, or spiritual fabric of the individual, and that this 
the test that should be applied to the smoking question. It is 
pretty safe guess, even tho Miss Royden may indulge in a 
vhiff’ occasionally, that she does not advocate the contracting 
>the smoking habit by women.” 

However, Commander Evangeline Booth of the Salvation 
rmy, who is also internationally known for her good works and 
r her religious influence, opposes smoking altogether. As she is 
ioted in the Boston Sunday Post, she says tersely: “Salvation 
rmy officers—neither men nor women—smoke, because the 
abit is useless, wasteful, harmful.” The Sunday Post also 
uotes the Rey. Sarah A. Dixon of Newburyport, a Congrega- 
onalist pastor, who thinks that women should have the same 
rivilege as men in regard to smoking. ‘‘Asfor myself,” she adds, 
owever, ‘‘I do not smoke, because of my influence over young girls 
hom I am trying to keep from smoking until they are at least 
wenty-one years of age, when their normal growth is assured.”’ 


And life’s swift sands are nearly run, 
The lengthening sun-rays on the road 
Project the shadow of my load. 


Ah, how more bravely had I borne 

Each prick, had I but seen the thorn! 
How nobly shouldered grief and loss 
Could I have recognized the Cross! 


-The Christian Century, Chicago. 


Indeed, most any one can recall some smoker of his~ 
quaintance of the masculine gender who was, or is, a veritable - 


any of John Morrell and Company’s 
business. If, in order to reach a 
destination, it is necessary to travel 
on Sunday, it can be understood 
between us that the work is to go 
over until the next day, and in this 
connection you will find us always 
ready to cooperate with you. 

‘‘In our own business we observe 
the Sabbath Day everywhere, and 
have done so as long as the business 
has been in existence. We not only 
do not work ourselves but’ we do not want or permit any one 
to work for us and, as long as the present management is in charge 
of this business, we expect to maintain this rule. 

‘““We are really glad once in a while to come across people 
who have the same respect for the Sabbath Day we have.” 


In a letter to The Manufacturers Record on the same subject, 
Mr. Foster says: 


‘A great deal of our success I attribute to the high standard 


-of living maintained by the founders of our business and the 


importance they attached to spiritual values and made use of 
in their relations with their employees, their competitors, and the 
public. This has had its influence on the business down through 
the years and long after all of them have passed away. 

“Vou will realize that we operate a highly perishable business, 
dealing as we do in live stock and fresh meats. Nevertheless, 
we have found it not only possible, but also entirely practical, 
to fully observe the Sabbath as a day of rest.” 


Another great Western firm, Marshall Field and Company, 
of Chicago, which has ramifications all over the world, has a 
similar rule in regard to Sunday observance. Seventy-five years 
ago, we read, Marshall Field and Company inaugurated a 
practise of pulling down their store-window curtains on Saturday 
night and leaving them down until Monday morning. This 
practise has continued to the present time. In a full-page ad- 
vertisement in the Chicago Tribune some weeks ago that firm 
inserted the following statement: 


Turn Taines UNSEEN 


‘“At the end of their first week in business the owners of a 
little shop lowered the curtains of their windows and went home. 

‘On each succeeding Saturday night the curtains were pulled 
down and kept down until Monday morning. 

‘‘As the little shop grew the suggestion came from many 
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sources that the curtains 
should stay up. ‘The win- 
dows are beautiful,’ people 
said; ‘let us walk by and look.’ 

“The owners had an old- 
fashioned background. They 
had been taught in childhood 
that six days are enough for 
the things that areseen. The 
first day of the week, they 
said, is for the things unseen 
—rest and worship, and fam- 
ily life, and freedom from 
thoughts of business. 

‘Seventy-five years have 
passed. The store has grown 
until its windows are said to 
be more valuable than any 
windows in the world. But 
the example of the founders 
remains, and all day Sunday 
the shades are down. 

“Ts this old-fashioned cus- 
tom good, in days when so 
many old-fashioned customs Ai beets 
are being crowded out? We like “to think so. We like the 
idea that on the first day of the week. the Church and the home 
should come first. } 4 

“Strong churches and strong homes build strong cities.» All 
the great words of business—service and courtesy and kindliness 
and truth—have their inspiration in religion. And prosperity 
is only permanent where there is reverence, and mutual trust, 
and faith.” 


. “Here,” says The Manufacturers Record, ‘is a lesson for all 
~ America to study. May it be heeded ere it is too late.” 


Ue ae 


~ DO RELIGION AND LOVE HARM THE RACE? 


HE DOCTRINE OF THE FORGIVENESS OF SIN 

has done more harm biologically than any other thing 

in the world, in the opinion of Dr. Alfred Scott Warthin, 
a distinguished scientist, who advocates a new religion, or phi- 
losophy, and the banishment of Eros as the director-ia-chiet 
_ of marriage if we would set the world straight and improve the 
race. Dr, Warthin, who is director of the pathological laboratory 
at the University of Michigan and president of the National 
Association of American Physicians, was addressing the Third 
Race Betterment Conference recently held in Battle Creek, 
Michigan, when he brought out his new philosophic theory. 
He makes the point, we read in the report of Allen. Shoenfield, 
special correspondent of the Detroit News, that we are beginning 
at the wrong end, that forgiveness of sin will not remove the 
germs associated with the social diseases, or remedy the evil of 
an alcoholic moment. ‘Biological experiments,” he says, 
“‘will prove beyond all doubt that forgiveness is not a curative 
measure.”’ On love as the chief motive for marriage he says: 


“Tf the race is to be improved, such method of choice must stop, 
Young men and women must be taught to pick out the best pos-~ 
sible sex partners according to eugenic laws. It will be neces- 
sary before entering into marriage that they inquire into each 
other’s family histories to determine the presence or absence of 
those factors which, when inherited by their offspring, may 
_ strengthen or weaken the race. 

“Literature and life alike are filled with pernicious emotional 
suggestion. You are familiar with the marriage which takes 
place while one of the parties is confined to a bed of sickness. 
There should be some means of preventing that sort of thing, 
since biology has proved the effects of many infective diseases 
upon the germ cell last for weeks or months after the initial 
attack.” 


If the human race is to go on without deterioration, the ‘‘old 
faiths, superstitions, emotions, and religious dogma must pass 
away,” says Dr. Warthin, and from observation of young men he 


is convinced that the old religions are passing away. As he 
views it: 


WHEN I AM OLD 


By Tuomas Curtis CLARK 


HEN I am old, and days crawl limp and slow, 
When stressful duties bring no weariness, 
Then I shall calmly sit till sunset glow 
Recounting all the hours God sent to bless. 
Ten thousand dawns shall come again to me 
To loose me from the fear of shrouding night; 
Old-fashioned gardens limned by memory PL & 
Shall haunt my noontide with their pure delight. - ~- 
Soft, through the windows, tender words shall come,’ 
Voices I knew when life was April-sweet: .- tk: 
Then I shall sing, no more shall I be dumb?» 
Youth shall return, to make my joy complete. 
When I am old, and quieted all strife, - ; 
; My heart shall say, How good, how kind, was life’. 


— The New Outlook, T oronto. 


“Youth is looking for: 
simple, logical rule of lif 
and the elemental facts 
biology will suffice. Maj 
riages will be contracted no 
because of the old sex at 
traction but because mar 
riage is a partnership fo 
a definite end. Nor do ] 
favor trial marriages, whic] 
are, themselves, deteriorating 

_ Every marriage should lag 
“at least. twenty-five years 
_ since that is the time re 
-»y quired. for bringing one chile 
from infancy to safe matu 
rity. el Siee 4 
“Tn -view of these facts, ] 
hold there can be no race bet. 
- terment until the race ae. 
quires a newer and true 
philosophy of life, based upon 
the demonstrable princip 
of biology and requiring bo 
apis ae » ~ aknowledge of self and abil. 
ity to choose wisely and surely in the matter-of sex partnership 


“What a drab, wearisome picture of the ideal ‘progressiv 
life is here,” “exclaims the Detroit: Free Press. “Just°an. iey, 
scientific endurance contest with time for the sake of keeping the 
race alive and healthy, so that it will be alive and healt ay. In 
the words of the Old Black Crow, ‘Who cares about that??” 
The Free Press suggests as a more or less apropos observation 
this from Keclesiastes: ‘‘Be not righteous overmuch; neither 
make thyself overwise, why shouldest thou destroy thyself?” 
The Chicago News points out that ‘the forgiveness of sin does 
not involve license to persevere in sin. On the contrary, it 
involves repentance and a sincefe endeavor to live the good life 
in the future.” And The News qifestions that repentance can 
be harmful to the race, declaring that “forgiveness of sin does 
not absolve one from the duty of seeking cure of the fruit: 
of sin, and neither does it prevent society from isolating 
individual who by sin and vice has made himself a sour 
of pollution.” =| 

Moreover, this Chicago paper tells us, “there is nothing 
in progressive religion that militates against deliberate efforts 
at race betterment. Sound biologists like Huxley, Darwin. 
Tyndall, and others have never attacked the doctrines, rightly, 
interpreted, instanced by Dr. Darwin. Science speaks with: 
authority, but only when it is truly scientific.” A. 

Yet another to disagree with Dr. Warthin is the Grand Rapid: 
Press, which tells us that his contention that man must figh’ 
down the instinet to pick his mate on the basis of love and choose 
her by a biological standard solely ‘meets the present objection 
that there is no such biological standard and the final objection 
that even if there were, it would be necessary to deny and wholly 
stifle human nature to apply it.” Again, as this paper view 
the age-old instincts: : 


“Sex attraction is not abolished by persuading people to pie 
mates they do not love but merely admire as specimens and po 
tential parents. The old Adam will still reside in man after h 
has picked his specimen. If his love-mate turns up, his specime 
and his home won’t stand a chance. : 

“Tt is really a pretty sound arrangement to see that as man: 
men as possible have the women who naturally attract them an 
as Many women as possible have the men who are their lover 
for actual mates. It-reduces the percentage of swapping. Out. 
side of obvious defectives covered by established rules of Men 
delian heredity and known to transmit their defects to others. 
it is impossible to say that this man or that is a ‘better parent 
than some one else. Heredity is too complicated. Lines hav 
been crossed too many times during the centuries. ; 

“Under the circumstances the best parents are those capa 
ble of making the best home, and’a fine home is seldo 
founded in cold blood.’’ 


water nection 


never before achieved 


A Partial List of Chev- 
rolet Quality Features 


Improved fully en- 
closed valve-in- 
head motor. 

3-Point motor sus- 
pension. 

Stronger frame 4’ 
longer; wheelbase 
TOT vs 

Larger, deeper Har- 
rison honey-comb 
radiator. 

Thermostat control 
cooling system. 

Centrifugal water 
pump. 

New alloy “invar 
strut” pistons. 

New instrument 
panel indirectly 
lighted. 

New ball bearing 
worm and gear 
steering. 

Semi-elliptic shock 
absorber springs 
84% of wheelbase. 

New wind-tunnel 
type fan shroud. 

Safety gasoline tank 
at rear. 

Larger balloon tires 
30" x 4.50". 

New streamline bod- 
ies by Fisher. 

New genuine Duco 
colors. 

Theft-proof steering 
and ignition lock. 

AC oil filter. 

AC air cleaner. 

See rate dry disc- 
clutch. 


Oil pump for efficient 
lubrication. 

Newcrankcase 
breathing system. 

New two-port ex- 
haust. 

Heavy one-piece full- 
crowned fenders. 
Alemite pressure 

lubrication. 

Vacuum tank fuel 
supply. 

Improved Delco- 
Remy distributor 
ignition. 

Combination tail and 
stop light. 

New hydro-lami- 
nated camshaft 
gears. 

Improved mushroom 
valvetappets. | 
Large 17” steering 
wheel with spark 
and throttle levers 

located ontop. 

Rear vision mirror. 

Fisher “VV” one- 
piece windshield 
on closed models. 
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fer Economical Transportation 


in a low-priced car 


Built on a wheelbase of 107 inches—four inches 
longer than before... swung low to the road... 
and with its hood streaming back in graceful, un- 
broken lines to blend with contours of the Fisher 
bodies—the Bigger and Better Chevrolet is every- 
where hailed as a car of outstanding distinction. 


The new radiator is highe: and narrower, and em- 
bellished with a large, flat, all-metal radiator cap. 
The hood is longer and deeper—vividly interpret- 
ing the greater stamina, staunchness and fleetness 
of the new chassis. Windshield posts are slender 
and graceful, bodies are beautifully beaded and 
paneled, hardware is of period pattern, and roof- 
lines are smartly low. 


Interiors, too, are impressively rich—with new 
upholsteries, wide, restful seats, and a beautiful 
enclosed instrument panel—indirectly lighted. 


Go see this great new car—and you'll know why 
thousands have acclaimed it as the world’s most 
luxurious low-priced automobile! 


CHEVROLET;MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


~ Reduced Prices! 


TheTouring - - - $495 The Sport Cabriolet - $665 
The Roadster - - - $495 The Imperial Landau- $715 


TheCoach - - - - $585 Utility Truck - = - $495 
TheCoupe - - - - $595 (Chassis only) 


The 4-Door Light Delivery see & 
Sodan - : $675 (Chassis only) 373 


All prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


T 6 a 
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CURRENT 


POETRY 


Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned 


T is a distinct service The New Republic 

does in reprinting this translation by 
A. E. Housman of one of the choruses in 
‘Sophocles. It is reprinted from an an- 
thology ealled ‘‘Odes from the Greek 
Dramatists’”’ (London, 1890) and now out 
of print. There is almost a parallel here to 
something said by Solomon: 


SOPHOCLES: CEDIPUS COLONEUS 
1211-1248 
TRANSLATED By A. EK, Housman 


What man is he that yearneth 
For length unmeasured of days? 

Folly mine eye discerneth 
Encompassing all his ways. 

For years over-running the measure 
Shall change thee in evil wise: 

Grief draweth nigh thee; and pleasure, 
Behold, it is hid from thine eyes. 
This to their wage have they 
Which overlive their day. 

And He that looseth from labor 
Doth one with other befriend, 
Whom bride nor bridesmen attend, 

Song, nor sound of the tabor, 

Death, that maketh an end. 


Thy portion esteem I highest, 
Who wast not ever begot; 
Thine next, being born who diest 
And straightway again art not. 
With follies light as the feather 
Doth Youth to man befall; 
Then evils gather together, 
There wants not one of them all— 
Wrath, envy, discord, strife, 
The sword that seeketh life. 
And sealing the sum of trouble 
Doth tottering Age draw nigh, 
Whom friends and kinsfolk fly, 
Age, upon whom redouble 
All sorrows under the sky. 


This man, as me, even so, 
Have the evil days overtaken; 
And like as a cape sea-shaken 
With tempest at earth’s last verges 
And shock of all winds that blow, 
His head the seas of woe, 
The thunders of awful surges 
Ruining overflow; 
Blown from the fall of even, 
Blown from the dayspring forth, 
Blown from the noon in heaven, 
Blown from night and the North. 


Aw example of sectional verse is found 
in The Nation (New York): 


KENTUCKY MOUNTAIN FARM 
Rebuke of the Rocks 


By Rosperr Penn WARREN 


Now on you is the hungry equinox, 

O little stubborn people of the hill— 

The season of the obscene moon whose pull 
Disturbs the sod, the rabbit, the lank fox, 
Moving the waters, the boar’s dull blood, 
And the acrid sap of the ironwood. 


But breed no tender thing among the rocks. 
Rocks are too old under the mad moon, 
Renouncing passion by the strength that locks 
The eternal agony of fire in stone. 


Then quit yourselves as stone and cease 

To break the weary stubble-field for seed; 
Let not the naked cattle bear increase, 

Let barley wither and the bright milkweed. 
Instruct the heart, lean men, of a rocky place 
That even the little flesh and fevered bone 
May keep the sweet sterility of stone. 


Nor to forget the true American, the 
race that we superseded, Interludes (Bal- 
timore) prints this simple expression of 
a religion whose implications are deeper 
than a surface impression suggests: 


PUEBLO WARRIOR’S INVOCATION 


By INA SizprR Cassipy 


Lords of the Six World Quarters, 

The North and the West, the South and the East; 
Lords of the Up Above and the Down Below! 
For your defense I come! 

I bring you my war club, 

L bring you my flint, 

I bring you my shield and my bow. 

Lords of the Earth and the Sky, 

I give you of my strength, 

I give you of my life and my death. 

Lords of the Earth and the Sky 

Your protection I pray! 

Make of my enemies a weak woman; 

Make their arrows of no avail 

Against my painted shield. 

Lords of the Six World Quarters, 

Give me of your strength and your wisdom; 
Lords of the nethermost world quarters 
Your son comes before you now; 

Listen to my song and my dance, 

O Brothers! 

Listen to my prayers! 


Visit the remains of buried cities of the 
Southwest, dead these two thousand 
years, and call America a ‘“‘young country,” 
if you ean, after reading this in Harlow’s 
Weekly. (Oklahoma City): ~ 


PECOS PUEBLO 


They toiled so long ago by the bright water, 
They have slept so long under the quiet hills, 
Tt would be hard to know what their thoughts were, 
It would be hard to guess the sober thrills 
That made their simple patient hearts beat faster 
When the valley whitened under the rising sun, 
Or the calm joy of the tireless craftsman, 
When these tedious arrow heads were done. 


That bone flute they are digging up over yonder, 
What were the songs it sang through the evening 


hours? 
What artist’s soul glowed with the pride of 
creation 
Over this black pottery with its corn leaves and 
flowers? 


Or what were the vows of friendship and of true 
love 
Made on the altars of their forgotten gods? 
Who were the heroes that wrapped their honor 
about them 
And lay down to sleep beneath these crumbling 
clods? 


But still the hills will smile on the tumbling water, 
And the high ranges wear their eternal frown 
When you and I and our love and our work are 

forgotten, 
And sleep the long sleep like the little Indian 
town. 


Herre in the Kansas City Star is ecom- 
prest much in little: 


PROFUNDITY 
By Lowr W. Wren 


Timeless beneath the patient sod 
Yesterday keeps its tryst with God. 


Naught else is ordered. Strifes and cares 
Spring from the soil that Life prepares. 


Love is a symbol; Pain is a shrew; 
Freedom, whatever the heart would do. 


Death is a dry leaf on the ground. 
Only Life’s coming is profound. 


Reap in Westward (San Francisco) it 
seems to impugn the melting-pot: 


WRITTEN ON A STREET CAR 


By Jack Matin 


Crowded into a corner 

The Japanese wife sits, 

A blossom 

Robbed of its fragrance. 

She has left 

The noble iris and scented lilies 

For the smell of industry and smoke, 
This liberty. 


Nothing 

Awaits her here. 

Life is being torn from her 

As embroidery 

From an Oriental screen. 

Her daintiness has gone, 

Coiled away 

Into the sky 

With the incense of her fathers. 


Another sun lights her days, 
Another moon 
Her nights. 


Her onyx eyes 
Are fountains 
Of opalescent tears. 


Keeper of Flowers, 
Is it in this way 
Your seeds are transplanted? 


Tue sentiment of primitive race appears 
in several of our selections this week. This 
is from Foot Prints (Cleveland) : 


A CHEROKEE SONG OF IOLA 


By Guapys MitrcHELL 


Come, Raindrops! 

Patter on hot brown hands 

And spatter coolness on crisp lips, 
Burnt from tasting melodies 

And sunsets. 


Hear, Lightning! 

Slash the molten strands 

That bind her swollen heart. No more shall 
Iola bathe in pools of 

Moonlight mist. 


Growl, Thunder! 

Sweep clouds across gray sands 

To grip her thoughts in grim embrace; 
And then roll on again toward 

Leaden skies. 


Bright Rainbow, 

Bring Iola bands 

To weave a harvest gown of cold 
Crimson colors. She grinds 
Celestial corn. 


Tue dry nonchalance of the plains speaks 
in this which we read in Bozart (Atlanta) : 


DIRECTIONS 


By Russet: Mrerrweruer Hucues 


Forty mile beyond the town lies the last water-hole, 
Fill yore canteen at it, an’ circle to th’ west; 

Line out straight until yuh findan ole saddle rottin’, 
That’s th’ place tu turn back, if yuh think it’s best. 


Headin’ toward th’ nearest range, if yuh find a 
pack-mule 
Lyin’ where th’ buzzards left him, turn tu th’ right 
Further on a few mile yuh’ll find some half-filled 
ore sacks; 
Then raise yore eyes and look out where th’ 
range meets th’ night. 


Almost in th’ foot-hills, if yuh take a weavin’ trail 
An’ search among th’ scratched rocks of a ole 
creek-bed, 
Yuh’ll find a pair o’ Spanish boots and a six- 
notched forty-five; 
That’s shorely where yuh'll find him, but I guess 
yuh'll find him dead. 


PERSONAL 


7G UEP SES 


NEWBURYPORT’S “BAD BOY” MAYOR IN ACTION 


HEN THE UNDER DOG GETS ON TOP the fur is 

sure to fly, according to the town philosopher of 
Newburyport, Massachusetts. That staid old city of 

15,000 inhabitants, he says, has just seen it happen. Hasn’t 
“Bossy’’ Gillis, late garage funetionary and “‘bad boy” of the 
town, been elected Mayor and 
celebrated his rise to power by 
separating from their places at 
least fifteen city officials, includ- 
ing the one who called him a 
puppy-dog when he was a small 
boy, and the one who last put him 
in jail? And why shouldn’t he? 
his friends ask. To quote Mayor 
Gillis’s own classic remark, shorn 
of its brimstone introduction: 
“Didn’t we win? And don’t 
the winners deserve the gravy?”’ 
It is a long tale, this story of 
the falling of the snickersnee, and 
the newspaper correspondents are 
‘telling it with gusto. Andrew J. 
Gillis, or ‘‘ Bossy,’’ as his cronies 
eall him, is described as a young 
man of force, blue-eyed, red- 
haired, with a quick temper and 
a picturesque vocabulary picked 
up in the Navy and on the street- 
corners of Newburyport—also 
with a reputation as the town’s 
bad boy, ably maintained through 
most of his thirty-one years of 
life. Not that he ever did any- 
thing very bad; in fact, his World 
War record as a ‘“‘gob”’ is very 
good, we are told. But his quick 
temper, the town records indicate, 
has often brought him into con- 
flict with the authorities, result- 
ing in occasional sojourns in jail. 
Now, suddenly, the shoe is on 
the other foot, and everybody 
who undertook to discipline him 
in the old bad days is out of luck. 
Chief among these, it appears, is 
Mayor Michael Cashman, now, 
alas, ex-Mayor Cashman, who 
put him in jail for what was con- 
sidered just and sufficient cause. 
How in the world did it happen? 
Says the Newburyport correspondent of the New York World: 


P. & A. photograph 


(‘‘ Bossy’’) 


So says Andrew J. : 
elected Mayor of sedate old Newburyport and is here seen in 
front of his service station, armed with ample oil-cans. 


A few months ago Bossy didn’t even think of being Mayor. 
He was thinking of opening a gasoline filling station on a bit of 
property he owned. But the Mayor refused him a permit on 
what Bossy thought the rather flimsy eround that a filling station 
would disfigure the neighborhood. The young business man 
ealled on the Mayor personally and ended the interview—to use 
his own words—by ‘‘bouncing my fist off his mug.’ He spent 
sixty days in jail for this and came out a politician. 


When “Bossy” Gillis got back into his own home on the New- 
buryport Turnpike, one of the finest motor roads in New England, 
he proceeded to make a sensation, we are told, such as the town 
had not known since the colonial days when Lord Timothy 


“THE WINNERS GET THE GRAVY” 


Dexter distributed unreadable pamphlets in Newburyport and 
set up wooden statues on the fence posts in front of his gro- 
tesque Oriental mansion. If ‘‘Bossy’’ could not turn his fine 
property into a filling station, there were other things he could do 
with it; he could plaster it with election posters, adorn the roof 
with certain crockery ware, and 
fill the yard with gravestones in- 
seribed ‘to  office-holders who 
would be able to write ‘‘ex”’ after 
their names when he became 
Mayor. Here let F. Lauriston 
Bullard of the New York Times 
take up the tale: 


He set up a lot of granite slabs 
on the lawn and hung over each 
an ‘‘In Memoriam” sign with 
the name of some municipal of- 
ficer beneath it. ‘‘They ought to 
be in a real cemetery,’’ says 
‘““Bossy.”’ He adorned the prop- 
erty otherwise, too, but with the 
lapsing of the years human speech 
is not what it was in Elizabethan 
days. Suffice it to say that the 
townspeople looked and gasped, 
laughed and looked again, and 
motorists stole many a glance as 
they sped by that very conspic- 
uous corner on one of the most 
traveled routes in all New En- 
gland. Nobody then could re- 
main in ignorance of the audacity 
and grim resentment of the young 
man whom Newburyport has just 
installed in the highest office it 
can bestow on one of its citizens. 

He won in the primaries, 1,451 
to 987 for the second man, who 
happened at the time to be the 
Mayor—‘‘ Bossy’s”’ predecessor, 
as he is to-day. Then he won the 
election, decisively, to the con- 
sternation of the conservatives 
throughout the countryside and 
to the huge delight of the ungodly, 
whatever may have been the vari- 
ous causes of their discontent. 

One amazing aspect of the cam- 
paign is this: A great number of 
sedate, churchgoing Protestants 
voted for Gillis—and he is not 
a Protestant. A great number 
of the conservative and devout 
Catholics voted against Gillis— 
and he is a Catholic. The Protes- 
tants were drys, and the former 
Mayor, ‘‘ Bossy’s’’ opponent in 
the election, had once as a member of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature voted against Prohibition. The drys punished him, 
‘“‘hard-shell” Baptist as he was understood to be—and voted 
The Catholics could not contemplate the pos- 
> might achieve the 
But ‘‘Bossy’’ won. 


Gillis, garage man, who was 


for ‘“‘ Bossy.” 
sibility that such a character as ‘Bossy’ 
Mayoralty—and they voted against him. 
Now he is busy distributing the spoils. 


“His hat over one eye, as usual, and his mouth screwed up 
in the hard-boiled manner of the acknowledged bad boy,” one 
correspondent tells us, Gillis arrived promptly at the City Hall 
on the morning of January 2, took the oath of office, and affably 
told the assembled reporters what heads were about to fall. 
To quote The World again: 
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Then he glanced at the loungers who crowded around the door. 
‘All right, you birds,” he roared. ‘‘ Listen hard and go out and 
tell your friends, the victims, why the ax fell.” It was to fall 
on the Fire Chief, the Solicitor, Assessor, Superintendent of 
Highways, Board of Health head, City Messenger, Overseer of 
the Poor, Building Inspector, Harbor Master, Tree Warden 
and Superintendent of Parks, Caretaker of the City Clocks, 
Superintendent of Gypsy and Browntail Moth Extermination, 
Registrar of Voters, Library Director, and Scaler of Weights and 
Measures. 

The ‘‘gent who had the present Mayor pinched for selling gas 
without a permit,’ the guy who told Bossy to ‘‘run along home, 
puppydog,”’ the fellow who ‘‘spent a lot of jack to beat the pres- 
ent Mayor,” the man who spells his name Irish and pronounces 
it French, and the man who had ‘‘his chance at the dough and 
muffed it,’’ are all going. In their places will be men with “‘ good 
business experience,’’ some who “need a pay envelop,’”’ and 
some who “‘joined the Navy like men when the war came.”’ 

Only the members of the Police Department will remain. 
Bossy is sorry, but they are under civil service. 

“Maybe I can’t fire the loafers,”” he confessed, *‘but, by gee, I 
can run ’em ragged and make ’em like it.”’ 

He is going to be particularly watchful of the day and night 
keepers of the lockup. ‘‘They’ll be up on charges in a minute,” 
he warned, ‘‘if I ever hear of ’em getting too highhat to send out 
word at night for a prisoner who wants to arrange bail. That’s 
what they did to me when I was arrested. They'll face court, 
too, if they don’t stop this business of allowing cheap coppers to 
beat up poor, crazy drunks. I don’t touch rum myself, but [ll 
stick up for the underdog any old time. It’s all right to look 
down on the poor bums and eall ’em cattle while you’re able. 
But some of us grow up and get refined and have our day. Then 
watch out.” 


His Honor made history again on the following evening, we are 
told, when he delivered his regular inaugural address and out- 
lined his policies. Fifteen hundred citizens were packed into 
the City Hall auditorium to hear him, and five hundred more, 
who could not get in, were waiting outside. The invocation had 
been pronounced, and the new Mayor had risen to speak, when 
he suddenly announced: ‘‘I’m going outside, folks, to talk to 
those people standing there in the cold. You’re nice and warm 
and comfortable in here, and I think it’s only fair.’”” Without 
another word he left the amazed fifteen hundred waiting for 
half an hour, the historians state, while he delivered his entire 
speech to the overflow meeting outside. Then he came back and 
resumed: ‘‘ Well, here it comes, citizens,’’ and it came straight 
from the shoulder in large hunks, to borrow the phrase of Fred 
Perkins, who continues in the Boston Herald: 


“Tnaugural address,’’ Bossy ealled it, but it was more than 
that. It was a one-man declaration of independence. It was 
a call to battle for the square deal ‘‘as a square-shooter sees it.” 
It was a grim, if ungrammatical, defi to the high-brow world 
}which, having had its laugh, will now have its turn to listen as 
ithe bad boy of the city runs the city and laughs last. 

“They can’t get to me,” roared Bossy, ‘‘because I don’t 
‘want nothing. I know what’s wrong around here, tho, and 
I know how to fixit. If you don’t believe me, folks, call my bluff, 
but don’t start nothing you ain’t game to finish.” 

As his first official act, Bossy went to the mat with the council 
to-night when that body refused to confirm five of his appoint- 
ments. Learning that his pets had been turned down, he went 
into the council chamber and engaged in an old-fashioned knock- 
down and drag-’em-out verbal encounter. 

The councilmen were as obdurate as he was insistent. The 
result was that he asserted himself in the language he learned in 
the fo’castle of Uncle Sam’s Navy and on the street-corners and 
garages of his home city. He said that if the council would not 
sanction the five they already declined to confirm he would hold 
the several jobs himself, ex-officio, and would name his favorites 
as his first assistants. He said he would draw the pay that goes 
with each office and would turn it over to his “‘ pal.” 

The council turned down Frank Thurlow as Bossy’s choice 
for fire chief to succeed John Erickson. It refused to accept the 
nomination of John J. Shea as assessor in place of C. J. Kiley. 
It would not confirm Dr. A. J. Peters as health commissioner in 
place of Dr. A. J. Hewett. It declined to back up Bossy’s 
selection of Daniel J. Collins as registrar of voters, vice John 
J. O’Brien, and it wouldn’t take favorable action on Lorenzo 
Phinney for the place as harbor master over Benjamin W. 
Stevens. 


The rest of his appointments were confirmed, and later 
“Bossy” relented and let the old harbor master keep his job; 


but at last accounts he was still enjoying a stand-up battle with 
the City Council on the other four appointments. The language — 
of the inaugural address itself, perhaps because it was written, — 
is somewhat less picturesque than the Mayor’s spoken words. 
Here are some extracts from it, as reported by the Boston Globe: — 


The police are public servants of the taxpayers, not ward- 
heelers, as a great many were in this election. There has been 
too much laxity in the force. There have been too many rob- 
beries and other crimes here, for which nobody has been brought 
to justice. There has even been sleeping on duty. I advise 
officers not to sleep on duty the next two years, because they 
won’t know where their Mayor will be nights. 

I shall not tolerate drunkenness in the Fire Department, as 
has existed in former years. If there are any drunken firemen 
in the audience, watch your step. Brush up on your rules and 
regulations, firemen. Watch out! 

This zoning problem is, as you all know, a joke. Do you 
believe that our small city should be hampered from growth by 
a small minority who have enough and don’t want anybody else 
to live but themselves? We have plenty of room for a residential 
section in the North End for these people, where they can zone 
to their hearts’ content and keep out of the business section. 

‘The Health Department has been a joke for twenty years. 
I will demand the resignation of the two remaining members for 
the good of the city. I don’t approve of our inspector of meats 
and provisions. He is incapable of handling this department. 
He is not on the job for his pay. We must get a capable man, 
who will not let some stores sell you garbage for good material. 
You all know very well what I mean. 

The Poor Department, while I haven’t much information at 
present, I assure you I will give some of my personal attention 
toit. I don’t approve of men in the City Home, able physically 
to work, who think that they can eat at the expense of the com- 
munity because they’ve been hitting the booze. 


Mayor Gillis’s address includes a careful sketch of the city’s’ 
finances, in which he makes the discovery that he has a rather 
slender fund for running all the departments. He is puzzled, too, 
over the problem of how to raise the $10,000 recently voted for 
increases in the teachers’ salaries. ‘‘I believe the teachers 
should have it,” he remarks, ‘‘but where do we get it? It has 
been suggested that I ask the Council to increase the tax limit 
one dollar, but ‘I don’t choose’ to do so. Iam in this office to 
protect the taxpayer, not to rob him.” In closing, he refers to 
himself as ‘‘without doubt the most opprest man ever to seek 
this high office in my native city, of which I am very proud.” 

The following day, it is recorded, Mayor Gillis astonished the 
town with his speed in putting his new policies into force. The 
Boston Herald man thus sketches him in action: ; 


Grimly, but rapidly, Bossy’s pencil-stub scrawled its way 
through the street-department roster from top to bottom. 

“We'll keep Connie Shea and Dane Finnigan and Jack Kelleher 
and Dick Connors,’ he growled, ‘‘but wipe the slate of the rest 
of these birds. Bill Murphy’s O. K. for city chauffeur, and we’ll 
put Neal Buckley on a truck. Cross off Red Hogan and Mr. 
Joel Fairbanks. They can take a much-needed rest at the club. 
The work they did to beat me at the polls must have tired ’em 
out.” 

_The Street Department is one of Newburyport’s major mu- 
nicipal organizations, but Bossy took it to pieces and put it to- 
gether again in less than fifteen minutes. His new superin- 
tendent of streets, John I. Nevins, stood by, took notes and said 
“‘yes, sir,’’ when he had a chance. 

From the “guy who’s gonna get a try at learning to run the 
tin-lizzie snow-plow tractor,” to the “good old egg” who “can 
pick up papers a couple of hours a day if he feels like it,” Bossy 
remembered his friends. 

“'There’s some fellers,” said Bossy, “that think a day’s pay for 
shoveling slush is as good a graft as a ticket to the U. S. Senate. 
If I can give ’em what they want, I’m gonna do it.” 

He did, too, Some of the berths he passed out ‘‘weren’t so 
much,” but he ‘‘divvied up on the square.” 

In concluding his list, he fixt Superintendent Nevins with 
a chill blue eye. 

“You're older than me and maybe smarter than me, Jack,” 
he snapt, ‘“‘but I’m boss. Not ‘Bossy,’ BOSS! And I’m telling 
you two things: We carry no deadheads and we earry no drunks. 
If they can’t show up for work, they don’t draw no pay. Re- 
member it.” 

Outlining the winter’s campaign against snow and ice, Bossy 
warned his superintendent that there’d be no fooling with bliz- 
zards. ‘‘Get ’em while they’re young,” he ordered. 


WHENEVER I want a real, honest-to- 
John smoke (and that’s pretty often!), 
I get out my old pipe and pack it with 
Prince Albert. I know in advance what 
it’s going to be like, but I get a new thrill 
out of it every time. A pipe and P.A. 
are so downright dependable. 

Just to open the tidy red tin and drink 
in that P. A. fragrance is a treat in itself. 
No more appetizing aroma ever greeted 
a pipe-hungry man. 

And when that cool, comfortable 
smoke comes rolling up the stem, you 
know that the taste more than matches 
the fragrance. 


PRINCE ALBERT 
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Not 


Cool as the old town pump. Restful 
as an easy chair after a hard day. Mellow 
and mild and long-burning. So mild, in 
fact, that you’re always ready for another 
session, no matter how much you load up 
and light up. DT’ve smoked P.A. for 
years—I ought to know! 


If you don’t know the contentment 
and satisfaction of a pipe, I urge you to 
go and get one right now. Fill it with 
good old Prince Albert and smoke up. 
You'll enjoy it as you never enjoyed a 
smoke before. You'll want your pipe for 
a constant companion from that time on, 
ot I miss my guess. Try it! 


—the national joy smoke! 


© 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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hing 


like a pipe, 
say 


PRINCE ALBERT 


ERIM “CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 


Not only quality, but 
quantity, too—TWO 
full ounces in every tin. 
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DESPERATE MEASURES WERE NEEDED TO GUARD THESE DESPERATE MEN AND WOMEN 


Note the carabiniers behind the bar-—one to each two prisoners, according to report, and all heavily armed—in addition to those outside. This is a 
court-room scene in sunny Sicily, with the dreaded Mafia on trial. 


HAS MUSSOLINI DEMOLISHED THE MAFIA? 


66 HE SCOURGE OF SICILY,” and of every place 
where Sicilians congregate, is believed by some opti- 
mists to have received a fatal blow in the conviction 

of 147 militant members of that secret brotherhood of crime. 

The charges against the caged desperadoes, male and female, 

ranged from murder to mere larceny, we learn from a Rome dis- 

patch to the Associated Press. For three months the complicated 
trials had been dragging on, to an accompaniment of much local 
passion, at Termini Imerese, Sicily. Earlier dispatches had 
regaled us with lurid details of the career of a wrinkled crone, 
the grandmother of the banditti, Queen of the Mafia and hatcher 
of innumerable crimes, who hissed curses at the court through 
the bars of the prisoners’ enclosure. The fate of that formidable 
and picturesque dame is not specified in the general account of 
the wholesale convictions, which were accompanied, by the way, 
with seven acquittals. The trial, we learn from the New York 

World, ‘‘ was the outcome of a promise made by Premier Mussolini 

to free the country from the shadow of the Mafia” Under the 

Premier’s orders, Prefect Mori began bringing in the brigands. 

They were lodged in the gloomy. looking jail at Termini Imerese, 

guarded by a squad of soldiers without and by earabiniers 

within. Soon the number of prisoners became so great there 
was considerable doubling up so that the small jail would hold 
them all.’ 

Sixty lawyers, we learn, schemed and pleaded for the prisoners 
in vain, and meanwhile the most extraordinary precautions were 
taken to guard them. Thus: 


The prisoners’ dock, heavily barred and with a steel grating 
overhead, occupied the entire side of the court-room. Within 
it was stationed one carabinier for each two prisoners; outside, a 
platoon. stood with fixt bayonets. Two carabiniers in full dress 
uniform guarded the Judge and prosecutor. 

Some of the prisoners denied their crimes blandly, others were 
arrogant. One said he had inherited the worldly goods he was 
accused of stealing from his uncle. Those in the court-room who 
knew his uncle’s past smiled, for this was the nephew of Gaetano 
Ferrarello, whom police pursued for thirty-three years and 
finally captured. - 

The crowd that watched the proceedings was composed mainly 
of aged rustics. They remained remarkably quiet throughout 
the trial, but the prisoners had to be warned time and again to 
hush their whispered conversations. Many witnesses appeared 
to tell of stolen cattle, extortion, blackmail, and kidnaping. 

It took the jury three days to reach a verdict on all of the 
accused. When the verdict was read, the public prosecutor 
asked the court to impose these penalties: hard labor for life for 
seven, thirty years’ imprisonment for eight, and imprisonment 
of from five to twenty-five years for the others convicted. 


After hearing of the crimes of the Mafia, and its sinister 
tyranny over the peaceful population, it is interesting to be 
reminded that it was once a beneficent organization. As Paul 
Sifton tells us in a special World article: 


When it was announced a few days ago that Mussolini was 
breaking the neck of the dreaded Mafia, the secret order which 
has held 2,500,000 inhabitants of Sicily in its grip, the news was 
generally applauded. 

The Mafia had become known throughout the civilized world 
as a thing of evil, an organization of grafters, assassins, highway- 
men, and minor terrorists, living, like a poisonous parasite, on 
the tribute of fearful peasants, shopkeepers, landowners, politi- 
cians, and even police. 4 

Its evil reputation extended even to America. The phrase 
“La Mafia,’’ whispered after a killing in the Sicilian quarter of 
New York, Chicago, Des Moines or Denver, was usually enough 
to seal the lips of those who might have pointed out the killer 
to the police. 

La Mafia was silent; La Mafia saw everything; heard every- 
thing; knew everything. La Mafia had its own law and knew 
no other. ‘‘Blood washes blood”? was one of the tenets of the 
Omerta, said to be the manual of its members. 

‘“When a man is dead, it is better to think of the living”? was 
another proverb. Also, ‘‘To speak little is a fine art,” ‘‘ Testi- 
mony is good if it doesn’t hurt the next one,” “Of that which 
does not concern you, say neither good nor evil’? and ‘‘Never 
lend your gun or your wife.” 

In the last thirty years the Mafia has been a blight of evil on 
the island lying next the toe of the Italian boot, but it is only in 
recent times that the order has become more bad than good, 
according to Prof. Gaspare Nicotri, formerly head of the depart- 
ment of sociology of the Universita Populare de Palermo, lawyer, 
criminologist, and authority on Sicilian history. Professor 
Nicotri is now visiting here, finishing a book of impressions of the 
United States, ‘‘ From the Conea d’Oro to the Golden Gate. ”’ 

Founded. nearly seven centuries ago as a defense against the 
oppression of the Norman Kings, the Mafia protected the 
peasants and workers of Sicily against the ravages of the succes- 
sive waves of invading nobles and the absentee landlords, who, 
from their villas in Palermo, Rome, Paris, and London, forced 
overseers of their estates to squeeze the last penny from the 
tenants. 

With the civil authorities, the police, and the courts in the 
hands of the landlords, the Mafia worked underground, fre- 
quently enforcing its decrees by deeds as bloody and as repre- 
hensible as those of the legal authorities. 

As late as 1860 the Mafia had retained enough of its original 
spirit of loyalty to the masses to aid Garibaldi and his thousand 
Red Shirts in the capture of Palermo and the liberation of Italy. 

But in recent years, Professor Nicotri agrees, the Mafia has 
degenerated until it is now almost wholly evil in its influence. 

The Mafia’s last good work, he said, was the part it played 
between 1890 and 1900 in the organization of the cooperative 


portant factor in the prosperity of the entire nation. 
) 


_ In the north and south it logs and mills its lum- 
ber. In the east it makes its ball bearings and ra- 
diators. In the middle west it produces its plate 
glass. All over the country its plants are busy, for 
manufacturing operations are carried on in 33 


cities. 


From almost 5,000 suppliers, each one a special- 
ist, its materials are obtained—steel by hundreds 
of thousands of tons—wire by tens of thousands 
of miles—upholstery by the acre—nuts, bolts and 
washers by the millions. The sale and service of 
its products take place through 33,000 dealers. 
More than 275,000 families look directly to Gen- 
: eral Motors for their livelihood—almost a million 
and a half men, women and children, in every walk 


‘of life, in every community in the land. 


Meaning so much to so many people, General 
Motors has felt a supreme obligation to look ahead 


with an open mind. 


Are there methods by which General Motors 


ears can be better built to better serve? 


Are there new ideas which can increase the util- 


ity and pleasure and safety of motoring? 


Are there new materials which can add to own- 


er satisfaction? 


Such are the questions that all General Motors 
engineers have always asked. The answers have 
made it possible, year after year, to offer an in- 
creasing measure of beauty in design, modern per- 
formance, riding comfort and distinct style. Thus 
in every price class, from Cadillac to Chevrolet, 
purchasers of automobiles are constantly benefiting 


from the General Motors policy of progress. 
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GENERAL MOTORS 


‘tA car for every purse and purpose ” 
CHEVROLET %* PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE 
OAKLAND »% BUICK »% LaSALLE 
CADILLAC » All with Body by Fisher 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS 
YELLOW CABS and COACHES 
FRIGIDAIRE—The Electric Refrigerator 
DELCO-LIGHT Electric Plants 
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movement in Sicily. As the cooperatives of farmers, consumers, 
seamen and other workers grew in strength the Mafia rapidly 
deteriorated. 


The formation and rapid growth of the cooperatives in Sicily 
was largely a modern expression of the true historic spirit of the 
Mafia, Prof. Nicotri said, adding: ‘‘The very word ‘mafia’ in- 
dicates the high character of the order prior to 1860. Mafia and 
its derivatives formerly implied beauty, perfection, grace.’” Thus: 


A handsome girl of the people was said ‘‘to have mafia,’ to be 
‘‘mafiusa,”’ ‘‘mafiusedda.’’ A good house was spoken of as 
“una easa mafiusedda,”’ or ‘‘ammafiata.’’ A household article 
of superior quality was described as ‘‘mafiusa.”’ 

W. A. Paton, an authority on Sicilian history, writing in 1897, 
said: ° 

‘The word ‘mafia,’ used in its original sense with reference to 
a man, formerly implied more than mere physical attractions— 
viz., ‘the consciousness of being a man, and acting a man’s part,’ 
displaying true courage as distinguished from boldness, bravado, 
arrogance, truculence. ‘A man of mafioso’ did not necessarily 
inspire fear, because few men were more polite, more mannerly, 
than the Mafiusi of old days.” 

“Tn 1890 Sicily, after centuries of oppression, was facéd with 
a severe economic crisis,’’ Professor Nicotri said. ‘‘ The absentee 
landlords, through their agents, had reduced the population to 
abject poverty. Usury was common. The Government was 
eontrolled by the landlords. The ruling class of landlords and 
overseers had invaded the Mafia by hiring bravos who were 
members of it. Conditions were so bad that emigration to the 
United States grew to alarming proportions. It was in this year 
that the cooperative movement started. 

‘In three years the movement grew to 300,000 members. The 
overseers, the landlords and the rulers in Palermo and on the 
Continent became alarmed. At first the cooperatives of agricul- 
tural workers simply demanded fairer treatment at the hands 
of their employers. 

‘“When this modest request failed to bring any reply from the 
landlords in Rome, Paris and London, the leaders of the workers 
increased their demands. They demanded that the vast estates 
be broken up for the benefit of the workers of Sicily. Land must 
be expropriated by the Government, but with just compensation 
to the owners.” : 

Crispi, the Prime Minister, saw the beginning of a social rev- 
olution. Heacted quickly. In 1894 a council of war was held at 
Palermo. The leaders of the cooperative movement, De Felice 
Barbato, Bosco Garibaldi, Montalto and Panepinto, were sen- 
tenced to from eighteen to twenty years’ imprisonment. 

The cooperative movement thrived on the concerted opposition 
of the Government and the land owners. Public opinion forced 
the liberation of the leaders of the movement by 1897. Mem- 
bership increased steadily. 

“The true spirit of the original Mafia was transferred to these 
organizations,’’ he said. ‘‘The Sicilian people were rescued 
from the degeneration caused by ages of hopeless oppression. 
The cooperatives gave to the people a new moral instruction, a 
sense of pride in themselves and their fellow men. As they learned 
to work together, as their economic condition was improved, their 
reborn self-respect led them away from vice, drink and gambling. 

‘‘In 1890 the average wage of an agricultural worker in Sicily 
was 1 lira a day. By 1914, because of the strength of the co- 
operative movement, the wage had risen to 10 lire. At the end 
of the war it had risen to 15 lire a day. 

“The agricultural cooperatives also broke up to a certain 
extent the evil system of Lati Fondo, or absentee ownership of 
large estates. Under this system Sicily, once the granary of 
Italy, had declined in production of farm products because the 
land was mismanaged and much of it was allowed to lie idle. 
The cooperatives instituted the system of taking over the land 
on collective leaseholds. Each member of the cooperative culti- 
vated a piece of land for his own benefit. 

‘‘Later the cooperatives went a step further and cultivated 
the leased land in common, sharing land, work and profits. 

“Simultaneously, marketing and consumers’ cooperatives 
were established. Following the example of the agricultural 
workers, the seamen, builders and others formed their own co- 
operatives. The rise of the cooperative movement is the most 
encouraging development in the history of modern Sicily.” 


For more than 2,400 years, we are reminded, Sicily has been 
ravaged by misgovernment. To take an early example: 

It was in Sicily that the system of government known to his- 
torians as tyranny was first developed during the Greek era. 
Gelon of Syracuse, the model for all tyrants since, was at the 
height of his power in 500 B. C. 


Three hundred years later Sicily became a Roman province 
and the granary of Italy. Successive revolts and civil wars laid 


i 


waste the island. The Roman Emperor Augustus was forced 
to rebuild the principal towns and repopulate Sicily from the — 
mainland. 

With the break-up of the Roman Empire, Sicily was overrun 
in turn by the barbarians, the Arabs, the Saracens and the 
Normans. After the Normans, Sicily was ruled by Spanish, 
French and German nobles, who, with a few exceptions, treated 
the island as provinces are always treated—as a source of revenue. 

“Right wrongs” was the slogan of the Mafia when it was 
formed. For centuries it was dedicated to this principle. Its 
members executed a rough sort of justice, sometimes in the Robin 
Hood manner. 

But the nobles and land owners, aided by the Government, 
learned to retaliate in kind by hiring bravos and criminals, in | 
and out of the Mafia, to terrorize the people. Once begun, this 
régime of violence and counter-violence was hard to check. The 
common people of Sicily, caught between the thugs of the land- 
lords and the thugs of the Mafia, were looted by both. But, 
because of the historic reputation of the Mafia and the good ° 
element that was in it until recently, the masses generally sided 
with the Mafia as the lesser of two evils and the one more likely 
to protect them in a crisis. 


A mother, her daughter and four ‘sons were among the 147 
persons condemned at the recent trial, we learn from a later 
dispatch in the New York Times, which tells us further: 


For the more than three months which the trial lasted, four 
women sat among the dark-skinned, brutal-faced gunmen 
herded every day into the narrow iron cage in the small court- 
room. 

Of the women prisoners the most interesting was Giuseppa _ 
Salvo, known as ‘‘Queen of Guaci,’’? from the name of the 
locality where she and her worthy family reigned supreme for 
many years. This mother and her six children, who crowded 
behind the bars like caged animals, were charged with a variety 


‘of ‘crimes ranging from murder to highway robbery, from 


cattle-maiming to banditry, and from blackmail to extortion. 

Giuseppa- herself was sentenced to twenty-five years’ im- 
prisonment. One son received a life sentence, two others twenty- 
five years, and the fourth son twenty years. One daughter was 
sentenced to. twenty-five years’ imprisonment, and the other 
daughter freed. . 

Like all the others convicted, Giuseppa listened to her sen- 
tence with almost perfect composure, a ferocious leer being the 
only evidence of emotion she gave as the judge meted out prison 
sentences to the 147, totaling almost 2,000 years. 

Giuseppa Salvo, this mother of a ferocious brood, is a highly 
interesting study in criminology. Sixty-two years old, with 
snow-white hair, she still stands perfectly upright, is quick in 
her movements, strong-framed, and not devoid of a certain 
dignity of bearing. Yet her sinister look and the evil leer perma- 
nently distorting her features make one’s blood run cold. 

She has spent her whole life among outlaws. First, her 
father, then her husband, and, finally, her eldest son had been 
chief of the gang making Guaci its headquarters. She has 
spent a good part of her life in the saddle drest in man’s 
clothes. At times she even commanded the gang, pronouncing 
death sentences and fixing the price of ransoms with a coolness 
which perhaps were envied by many of her men followers. 

Breaking the backbone of the Mafia is one of Premier Musso- 
lini’s great achievements. At Termini Imerese the Mafia for the 
first time got a fair trial, for formerly judges, juries and state 
witnesses were so fearful of reprisals that it was perfectly im- 
possible to obtain convictions. 

Time and time again in former trials a witness would appear 
on the stand and begin telling what he knew about the activities 
of the Mafia, when suddenly he would shut up like a clam, a 
look of terror spreading over his face, He had caught sight of 
some one in the back of the court-room who slowly drew an 
outstretched thumb across his throat. This, in the mimic 
language prevalent in Sicily, was equivalent to a threat to slit 
the witness’s throat. 

The man who actually performed the miracle was Perfect 
Mori of Palermo. When years ago Premier Mussolini decided 
to master the Mafia, he followed his usual method. He picked 
a man in whom he had perfect confidence, and then gave him an 
entirely free hand and unlimited powers. His choice was Mori. 

Himself a Sicilian, Mori understood the habits and traditions 
re aoe perfectly, and proved to be absolutely the right man for 
the job. 

First, he cleared out all the police heads suspected of being 
in any way under the influence of the Mafia, and replaced 
them with absolutely trusted men. He then imported into 
Sicily large numbers of policemen and Fascist militiamen, 
who, being strange to the island, could be depended upon to 
have no dealings with the secret society. 


East Milton, Mass. 
“My embarrassment was natural enough. I 
work in a bank and am in constant contact with 
people with whom appearance counts. 

“Also I am thrown socially with a group of 
young people interested in sports—and a blotchy 
complexion doesn’t fit there either. 

“T was ‘afflicted’—that’s a mild word for the 
case—with a whole series of skin eruptions. No 
sooner had one harvest of pimples begun to dis- 
appear than another crop sprang up... The 
situation got on my nerves. 

“T knew that my father had found Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast beneficial. I myself began eating 
three cakes faithfully every day. The results 
were surprising—and amazingly prompt. My 
skin cleared—completely. My morale rose— 
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RESH as any garden vegetable, Fleisch- 

mann’s Yeast is a food, with truly remark- 
able power. The power to cleanse the intestines. 
To keep them active. To “regulate.” As your 
constipation disappears, your whole being 
awakens to new vigor and life. Your skin clears. 
Indigestion gives way to healthy assimilation. 


Buy 2 or 3 days’ supply of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast at a time from your grocer and keep in 
any cool dry place. And write for latest booklet 
on Yeast in the diet—free. Health Research 
Dept. C108, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington St., New York City. 


RIGHT 
“¥ WAS SO NERVOUS and run down I couldn’t stand the 
slightest noise, and could hardly do my housework, I 
weighed only 97 pounds. And I was badly constipated. 
Naturally Iam only too glad to submit my own little “True 
Story’ of what Fleischmann’s Yeast has done for me and 
indirectly for my family. I began eating Fleischmann’s 
Yeast on or about the first of August. I am now entirely 
relieved of constipation. I have never felt better in my 
married life chan I do at this time.” 
Mrs, M, S, Parsons, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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, 
“T WAS TENDING the gates at the crossing. A fellow from 
the power house down the line happened along, and we got 


to talking about different things. I happened to mention 
how I had tried all kinds of medicines for my indigestion and 
he said, ‘Why not try Fleischmann’s Yeast? I take it 
regularly.” Well, after eating it for a few months, I felt ten 
years younger. My indigestion simply disappeared.” 


Wivuram Mitter, Little Neck, L. I., N. Y. 


‘Afflicted’ 


was a mild word 
for my case” 


Hurtling into space! 
Mr. Charles B. Webber, Fr. 


going over the top... 


Health, 
new joy in living 
—this easy way: 


Eat three cakes of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast every day, one 
cake before each meal or be- 
tween meals. Eat it plain, or 
dissolved in water (hot or 
cold), or any other way you 
like. For stubborn constipa- 
tion physicians say to drink 
one cake in a glass of hot 
water—not scalding—before 
meals and before going to 
bed. Train yourself to form 
a regular daily habit. Dan- 
gerous cathartics will gradu- 
ally become unnecessary, 
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Dont ovetlook the other fel- 


low’s point of view about that pipe 
of yours. Pipe sniffers may not share 
your love for that strong old briar. 
But they'll like the mild fragrance of 
Sir Walter’s favorite tobacco, and so 
will you! A mellow blend of choice 
tobaccos, wrapped in gold foil to 
preserve a// its freshness. 


If your favorite tobacconist does not carry 
Sir Walter Raleigh, send us his name and 
address. In return for this courtesy, we ll 
“be delighted to send you without charge 


a full size tin of this milder pipe mixture. 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 
Winston-Salem, NEG: 


BW 


®RODUCT 


SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH 


Who discovered how good a pipe can be 


milder 
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THE SOUTH SEA’S GRAPEVINE TELEGRAPH 


AGIC and mystery, demonic pos- 
session and havoe-working curse, 
second sight and prophetic vision—all 
these things and their like, in countries 
where modern progress holds undisputed 
sway, may have gone the way of witch 
and vampire, of fairy and pixy and gnome. 
But we are reminded that the great out- 
lying spaces that fringe the borders of 
civilization are still the home of many dark 
and disconcerting secrets. White travelers 
sometimes credit the savage with the 
ability to harness forces unknown to our 
science and to worl wonders whose method 
completely baffles us. 
Writing in The Elks Magazine, Beatrice 
jrimshaw, who knows her South Seas as 
well as any mere white can know them, 
tells us of some of the mysterious abilities 
of the black and brown races who inhabit 
these far-off island continents and archi- 
pelagoes, among the rest of the remarkable 
‘““stone-age wireless’? by which they com- 
municate at need. She remarks that this 
is one of those things ‘‘that passing travel- 
ers seldom hear about and of which resi- 
dents still less often speak.’ For why, she 
asks, should one ineur the ridicule of 
trippers by talking to them of things that 
they, in their cock-sure wisdom, will 
merely laugh to scorn? 
are better kept for the time ‘‘when the 
monthly steamer has gone, and tourists 
are no more, and the immemorial stars 
look over Paga Hill, while we sit out among 
the thrashing palms to smoke and yarn and 
feel the night breeze beat up from the 
bay.”” From which point the reader 
“listens in”? on a fragmentary conversa- 


Such discussions 


tion: 


“Do you remember—in nineteen-seven, 
when that village in the Delta sent to com- 
plain that the Maipuas were eating them 
all?”’ 

... “That time when the expedition 
got lost for months and every one had given 
WMI DHy © 5 6 

... ‘Yes, but there was something 
stranger still. About the Nobo Houses in 
the mountains where the Kukukuku 
ries Bs 

“Oh, nobody’d believe that.” 

‘“Nobody’d believe anything true. They 
only believe our hes.” 

‘“Yes, they believe those right enough, 
when one serves ’em out hot and strong 
enough. Don’t tell them true things. 
They’ll only laugh at you.” 

What about this savage wireless, of 
which the world has heard for centuries, 
in the uncivilized and little-known regions 
of the tropics—South America, Central 
Africa, the heart of Australia? Is there 
anything in it? Is it all travelers’ tales? 
And, if it is not, can not it be accounted 
for in some simple and natural way? 


Answers to these questions vary, 
Miss Grimshaw. They run all the 
from polite incredulity to flat denial. The 
deniers, we are told, say that no one ever 
did obtain news except by the recognized 
And she continues: 


says 
way 


routes. 


Most folk who know the earth fairly 


B 


well, however, go farther than the mere fat- _ 
witted denier. They agree that there 
have been many instances—some, indeed, 
historic—when news has been spread 
among dark races without the aid of post, 
telegraph, or wireless. They can give you 
a dozen examples from the Indian Mutiny, 
the various Zulu wars, the South African 
war. But they are all agreed that the 
matter is, really, simple; a mere affair 
of native Morse. Drum taps, in Africa, 
convey from village to village the news that 
so many white men, so many carriers, so 
many beasts of burden, are coming; they 
will arrive at such an hour. The throbbing 
tom-tom that makes the night hideous in 
Indian villages is credited with the same 
feats. Over the immense spaces of Aus- 
tralia’s central plains, the blacks, sole 


; 


| 


inhabitants for hundreds of miles, pass on — 


news from tribe to tribe by means of smoke — 


—so many columns of smoke, so many 
times checked and allowed to rise again, — 


\ 


{ 


| 


mean so many facts, conveyed without the 


aid of definite words; even when the tribes — 
are mutually opposed to one another 
and when they speak different dialects. 
In that large area of the earth’s surface 
that is known as Malaya—of which our 
share is scant and insignificant, compared 
with the huge archipelagoes owned by the 
Dutch—Malays, clever, fierce, and never 
quite reconciled to their white conquerors, 
are said to pass on news by means of many 
musical instruments, as well as the uni- 
versal drum. The great ‘‘gamellan,’” an 
apparatus of resounding gongs; the whining 
guitar, even the Pan reed cut into holes, 
can tell a village news that is never guessed 
at by the white ‘‘Tuan”’ passing by. 

In Papua, and the Western Pacific gen- 
erally, news can be, and certainly often is, 
conveyed by a sort of conventional sign 
language. This is all the more remarkable, 
because among these woolly-haired, man- 
eating and head-hunting folk, tribe is 
violently opposed to tribe, and languages, 
in valleys side by side, may differ almost as 
much as French differs from German or 
English from Erse. I have myself heard, 
hundreds of miles up little-known rivers, 
the drum taps throbbing and throbbing, far 
into the night, as our launch traveled up- 
stream; news of her arrival keeping pace 
with her, and sometimes running ahead; 
and this among people who usually at- 
tacked one another at sight, and scarcely 
owned a score of words in common. Jour- 
neying through the high mountains of 
Papua, I have heard messages sent ahead 
from needle-point peak to needle-point 
peak, shouted in a peculiar thin far-carry- 
ing scream, and passing so swiftly that in 
an hour or two twenty miles were covered. 
I acknowledged all that the second theorist 
could say on this wide subject; it is un- 
doubtedly true that savages communicate 
thus, and it is sufficiently wonderful that 
they do. 

But—it is not all. 

I have seen sign language, too; pure 
gesture, conventionalized, and current, no 
doubt, among tribes, nations even, who 
know nothing of one another. I have seen 
the head laid on one hand to represent 
sleep—‘One night. . . .”’ Two hands laid 
together with finger-tips meeting like the 
pitch of a roof—‘‘A house. ...’’ Hands 
waved gently up and down—‘‘The sea. 
...” Agitated—‘‘A storm. ...’ Other 
signs, ““A man.” ‘‘A woman.” ‘‘Death.” 
“Food.” All these could be, and no doubt 
often are, signaled from hill top to hill top 
as far as sight can carry, and would con- 
vey, even among enemies and strangers, 
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UNGRILY and expectantly he had gone to dinner. “Nuthin” ” he 

liked—just things which “were good for him’’. String beans—he wouldn't 
eat them. Time had come for discipline. When told that he was to have none of 
a favorite dessert, he gave in. Smiling thro’ his tears after the first few mouthfuls, 
he said, “I didn’t know it, but I was liking string beans all the time.” 


is a small child who is finicky about 

his food. But you insist upon his 

having plenty of milk, cereals, vegetables 

and the other foods he requires, for you 

know that the growth of his body and 

his health depend upon the “building” 
foods he eats. 


Peace in your own home there 


But how about yourself? Have you 
dropped into the habit of ordering what 
you like without regard to the foods you 
need to build and repair your body and 
to keep it in the best possible condition 
of health? And do you know how much 
food you require, or how little? 


Oh 


Because our daily food needs are little understood by most 


After hard physical labor or vigorous 
exercise a man needs more food to meet 
his energy requirements. The man who 
uses his muscles but little and works 
with his brain needs less food, or “fuel”, 
for his human engine. 


Diet is literally a separate problem for 
each individual. The “overweight” is 
usually too’ fond of starchy, sugary 
and fatty foods and disinclined to eat 
vegetables and fruits, while the “un 
derweight” often neglects the fat- 
tening foods he needs. Appetite is 
not always a reliable guide to correct 
eating, neither is the price of the food. 


uthin’ I Like!” 


If you are blessed with good health and 
good digestion, take time to find out 
what constitutes a properly balanced 
day to day diet for a person of your age 
—how much meat, fish, cheese and milk 
you require, how many sweet foods, and 
most important of all—how many vege- 
tables. Don’t forget the string beans or 
the tomato, King of the Vitamins. Raw 
salads, fruit, butter, cream and nuts are 
important parts of the regular food sup- 
ply when taken in correct amounts. And 
six to eight glasses of water daily, please 
—mainly between meals. 


It is worth remembering that, through a 
well-balanced ration, you can keep in 
good condition every part of your body 
—muscles, bones, vital organs, nerves, 
eyes, teeth and even hair. 


Incorrect diet is responsible for a vast 
number of ailments and lack of strength 
and vigor. It is estimated that three calls 
out of ten in doctors’ offices are caused 
by faulty diet—errors that may be easily 
corrected. If you wish to have better 
health and probably longer life, apply 
the new knowledge of food and nutri- 
tion, gained for you through the chem- 
ical research of recent years. It is really 
amazingly interesting to discover what 
each particular food contributes to the 
body—to know just what 
to eat if you wish to re- 
duce your weight, or in- 
crease your weight, or 
keep it normal—to know 
what your body needs 
when you feel that your 
energy is low. 


For more enjoyment ineat- 
ing and for better health 
from eating, begin today 
to learn what to eat. 


IGOU 


By means of this booklet, the modern housekeeper can easily 
find out which foods her family requires. She will learn which 


AT 


persons, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has pre- 
pared a booklet, ““The Family Food Supply”, which tells what 
to buy and how, and includes diet and marketing helps for 
the housewife. 


The best food is not always the most expensive, and the most 
expensive is oftentimes far from the best. The least costly 
foods can often be prepared in such a way as to give more 
nourishment and more taste-satisfaction than those which 
are extravagant in price. 


foods are needed by a man who does heavy physical labor, 
which are necessary for the office-worker, which for herself 


and which for the growing child. 


“The Family Food Supply” tells how to buy economically 
and should be used in connection with the ‘Metropolitan 
Cook Book’. A copy of either, or both, will be mailed, free, 
upon your request. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


Published by 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~ NEW YO 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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Every tooth 
reached 
Every crevice 
cleaned 


HE most important step in 

tooth protection is to secure a 
tooth brush that reaches a// thirty- 
twoteeth. Notall brushes do this. 
But the Pro-phy-lac-tic does, with 
its curved bristles, its big end tuft 
and curved handle. 

Sold in three sizes by all dealers 
in the United States, Canada, and > 
all over the world. Prices in the 
United States and Canada are: 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, 50c; Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Baby, 25c. Also made in 
three different bristle textures |' 
—hard, medium, and soft—and | : 


Ww Alo Sw eS) : 
le 


See 


O33 ng 
Sz inais 


with white or colored trans- 

parent handles—red, green, or 

orange. Always sold in the | & 

yellow box. (If you prefer i e 
| 


more bristle surface, the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic with four rows ‘9, 
of bristles may be purchased | 
for 60 cents.) Pro-phy-lac-tic > : 
Brush Company, Megs 
Massachusetts. - 


_ power. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


news that is considered of general impor- 
tance. 
But—there is more. 


After pointing out that, among savages, 
signs rise at times to eloquence, as, for 
example, ‘‘the threat recently conveyed by 
a group of skeletons, nicely cleaned and 
tied across the only pathway to a town,” 
or the ‘‘finding some years ago of a white 
miner’s body set on a throne-like seat 
beneath a newly raised hut and left there 
to look out over the unknown ranges that 
he had traveled to his death,’’ Miss Grim- 
shaw cites a few typical instances of native 
wireless: 


In the latter eighties, (I write without the 
aid of notes, and can not, therefore, give 
the year) when Germany’s fourth part of 
New Guinea was very freshly settled, and 
under small control, it happened that the 
ereater part of German New Guinea 
planned together to overthrow the foreign 
Now, that, to begin with, was 
a strange thing, because the tribes of Ger- 
man New Guinea are of varying type and 
language, have almost nothing to do with 
one another, and distrust each other al- 
most as much as they distrust the conquer- 
ing white. Nevertheless, sign went forth, 
how nobody knows, from all parts of the 
mainland that had been touched by foreign 
influence, out to the huge islands of New 
Ireland, and New Britain, and many others, 
far removed, up and down the coasts, 
wherever there was a white missionary or 
trader. And the sign said ‘‘ Kill.”’ 

It said not only that. It said that the 
killing was to be done on a certain day of 
the week, and month, fixt by the quarters 
of the moon; that it was to be done at 
a certain hour of the day, and that every 
white was to die. 

For the most part the natives were very 
willing to carry out the order, even those 
who had been for a long time in the service 
of the better class of whites, and well- 
treated by them. It must be remembered 
that no one has ever really fathomed the 
mind of the New Guinea native, on this 
question. Some years ago the private 
secretary of Papua’s Lieutenant-Governor 
asked a native valet, who was extremely 
devoted to him, whether he, the native, 
would kill him, should a rising ever occur. 
The lad burst into tears, and seemed bit- 
terly hurt. ‘‘Never, never, Taubada,’’ he 
wept. ‘‘Me love you too much!” Then, 
while the white man was congratulating 
himself on having found one native with 
no guile in him, the lad went on, still weep- 
ing, “‘Me never do that, me would make 
another man do it for me!”’ 

In the case of the German New Guinea 
natives, almost all were very willing to 
carry out instructions as received. Almost 
all. One ‘‘boy’’ alone, the servant of a 
government officer, after much _ heart 
searching, decided that he could not kill his 
lord. It had been planned that the killing 
should take place at mealtime, each 
“boy” striking down master or mistress 
when he or she was most off guard. But 
the loyal native could not make up his 
mind to do the deed, and could not (one 
supposes) find a deputy. So he told on the 
very day of the planned massaere, too late 
to save some of the whites. But the Govy- 
ernment managed to nip the rising on the 


great islands where it would have been 
most mischievous, and only a few fell. 


How was the news sent, across a dozen — 


tribal areas inhabited by men who owned 
no common language, over hundreds of 
miles of sea, and in such exact detail that 


whole districts were found ready to rise — 


at the same moment? I have my theory, 
which J will mention a little later. 

Here is a more recent instance. In 1923 
a large schooner was lost near the settle- 
ment of Madang, formerly Friedrich 
Wilhelmshaven in German New Guinea. 
Madang has wireless, but the news of the 
wreck was not sent off at once; not, in fact, 
for a day or two. Whenit reached Rabaul, 
some hundreds of miles down the coast, 
the natives knew all about it; their own 
wireless had already informed them. 

The Witu Islands, forty miles out from 
the mainland of New Guinea, are wild, 
picturesque, fertile; ideal South Sea islands, 
with their beaches of blinding white coral, 
their leaning palms, the marvelous blues 
and greens of the surrounding seas. You 
would think the Witu people the very 
simplest of savages, if you knew them; 
a naked, primitive folk, devoid of all 
mystery. Yet when a white man was 


killed on the mainland, early this year, the - 


simple Witu Islanders were able to tell the 
local trader about it long before any news 
came by boat. How? They didn’t know, 
or wouldn’t tell. Or the headman had 
dreamed it. Or somebody had seen a sign 
on the beach, or in the bush, that meant the 
violent death of a white man. Anyhow, 
they knew and told, and that was that. 


What, asks the writer, is the cause be- 
hind these happenings? Her guess is that 
the savage has retained primitive powers 
that we lost long ago. Our radios, tele- 
graphs, and the like make these unneces- 
sary, but the untutored denizen of the wild 
must rely upon nature unimproved. His 
senses, sharpened by sheer need, can at a 
pinch, she thinks, work wonders that are 
completely beyond us. Miss Grimshaw in- 
stances the insect wireless that can call moth 
to moth over miles of distance and the un- 
erring flight of a bird in its first season to the 
winter home of its kind, and argues from 
this that the animal world knows secrets 
that we have outgrown and that the savage, 
himself but little higher than the animals, 
still possesses some of these. We read on: 


For one thing, he holds the greatest secret 
of all—that of life and death—in his casual 
brown hands, and uses it, one might almost 
say, frivolously. He can die at will, and 
he does so die, at times, for the most trivial 
reasons. Sometimes, indeed, it is a great 
cause that sends him to his willing death- 
bed—the loss of a dearly loved friend; un- 
bearable disgrace; in some races, the sort 
of despair that seizes on a man when he 
sees that his tribe is slowly, surely dying 
out. But again, he may decide to give 
up his life simply because some one has 
crossed him; because his master has refused 
permission to attend a dancing festival, 
or because a favorite pig has died. I have 
even heard of an instance when a man 
threatened to die because he was not 
aliowed to throw stones at the native 
armed constabulary. 

Light cause or heavy, the Papuan ean 
die when he wills. He does not need to 
starve himself to death, to use poison, 
hang or drown himself—tho he may do 
any of these things, given occasion. He 
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SINE 
CERA 


Toiling up the steep incline of the Capitoline, the 
ox wains bring the new statue of the Emperor. It 
has been carved by the Greek Damophon from a 
single block of purest Parian marble, and all Rome 
is there to see it. 

White and dazzling it stands beneath the hot 
Italian sky. Gathered around it, the connoisseurs 
nod approval. Here there have been no tricks, no 
sculptor’s wiles. No filled-up cracks, no hidden 
pits or holes. The stone gleams smooth and fair, 
without sear or blemish. And turning to each other 
they say: “Sine cera”—“without wax.” 

This Latin phrase, which came to be applied to 
everything genuine and authentic, is the reputed 
origin of our word “sincere.”’ In house and market 
place, in field and camp, wherever a thing had been 
done honestly and without deception, its integrity 
was acknowledged with those two laconic words. 
Their meaning has endured until this day. 

Sincerity is one of the foundation stones of mod- - 
ern life. Sincerity of purpose, sincerity of thought 
and action, sincerity in speaking and the written 
word—on this rock stands the whole edifice of 
human affairs. Without it there can be no confi- 
dence. When it is gone security goes with it. 

This house believes implicitly in sincerity in ad- 
vertising. It believes in telling the truth. The in- 
sincere testimonial, the misleading illustration, the 
exaggerated statement and the unfounded claim will 
never find a place in its consideration. It believes 
that the function of advertising is to sell goods— 
but not at the cost of honor and sound practice. 
It will not use wax. 

Advertising today plays an enormous part in 
the national life. It has earned the confidence 
of the public as a guide to deserving products. 
That confidence must never be betrayed. Truth- 
fully and sincerely conceived, advertising can 
erect in the imagination of the consumer an 
image bright and fully to be trusted, unmarred 
by frauds or cynical deceptions ... cogent... 
‘Sine cera’... without wax. 


N.W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


50 
merely lies down and fades out of life—lets go. 
may end it. 

He ean will another out of life too, but that is more easily 
comprehensible; hypnotism comes in here. It might be said 
that autohypnotism is the cause of voluntary death; but if so, it 
is certainly carrying the art further than any white race has 
attempted to take it. In other variations of hypnotism, he has 
no master, as the mysterious Nobo Houses prove. These, which 
have been seen in various mountain villages, are small houses, 
well-built, and said to contain many beautiful things. Strangers 
are gulled into entering them, and once in are instantly killed. 
They contain no wonders, for they are invariably quite empty. 
Strange to say, villagers of the same place, when told to go in— 
knowing well that it is death to do so—unhesitatingly obey. “‘It 
has never been known,” said a hill native, ‘‘that any one refused 
to go into a Nobo House when told.”” That is surely what one 
might eall “some” hypnotism. Can the civilized races match it? 

These Nobo Houses of Papua (discovered by her famous Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Sir Hubert Murray, during an expedition into 
the interior a little while before the Great War) have aroused 
amazing interest and curiosity in all who have heard of them. 
Their secret, whatever it may be, remains still undiscovered. 
The Governor has entered them on various occasions, but has 
never found anything at all inside. This is no proof, however, 
that nothing is ever kept there; the native is very tenacious of his 
secrets and when a party of white men is known to be approach- 
ing, anything that is considered likely to ‘‘awaken their preju- 
dice” is put away. 

Mr. R. Humphries, a well-known official and explorer of Papua, 
in a mountain village never previously visited by white men, 
once came across a curious building. It was of a peculiar pointed 
shape, resembling rather closely the nest of a well-known moun- 
tain bird. When questioned, the man who owned the house at 
first refused to answer any questions about it, and then said that 
he had built it in that form, to imitate the nest of the bird, just 
for a freak . . . which was clearly a lie. There was nothing in 
the house—then. The owner was, in Mr. Humphries’s opinion, 
quite the worst and wickedest looking native he had ever seen— 
which was saying a good deal, in a district inhabited by cannibals 
and head-hunters. 

Not improbably, this queer building is another piece of the 
puzzle of the ‘‘Nobo House.”’ It is worth noting that the cere- 
monial houses of the Sepik River head-hunters, which I visited a 
year or two ago, have curious little pointed spires difficult to 
make, and serving no purpose that one can imagine. 

Whatever the ‘‘Nobo Houses’? may be, their secret is well 
kept, and almost nothing is known about them save the few and 
sinister facts I have related. 
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A day or two 


There are those, we are told, who claim that the New Guinea 
native can do marvelous spiritualistic stunts, even to the raising 
of spirits, those of the dead, and other more dubious spooks that 
have never inhabited the flesh. Be that as it may, we are now 
introduced to a case that smacks decidedly of the uncanny: 


A white woman, who had ineurred the wrath of the loeal 
soreerer by trying to protect some of his victims, was getting 
dinner, helped by another woman, her companion and friend. 
They had acquired the habit of never leaving the dining-room 
when the food was on the table, lest some one should take the 
opportunity of poisoning it; so, while one woman brought the 
soup tureen from the kitchen, and placed it on the table, the other 
kept a lookout, as the first had to return for plates. 

Something attracted the attention of the second woman to the 
veranda, during a very few seconds—not nearly long enough, 
she says, for any one to enter the room and meddle with the 
dinner. She merely looked away. 

The other woman came in with the plates; they sat down, and 
the first was about to lift the cover off the soup tureen, when her 
friend caught her hand. ‘‘Come away,” she cried, ‘“‘I saw it 
move.”’ 

“What, the tureen?’’ 

“Yes—yes—come away!’’ They moved to the other side of 
the room, and while one of the intrepid women dashed out on to 
the veranda, and hurried all round the house and yard looking 
for an intruder—the other, with a long stick, upset the tureen, 
which only a minute previously she had placed on the table with 
her own hands. From underneath the foot of the tureen came, 
ae and angry, a long black snake, of the most poisonous 

ind. 

The woman killed it, and then, running out to join her friend, 
saw a dusky figure that had slipt away behind a tree. She 
followed, flung the dead snake in the face of the man—it was the 
soreerer—crying, ‘‘Take back your evil spirit; I wish I could 
serve you the same.”’ 

Both women declared that there was not time for the sorcerer 


to enter the house, and place the snake under the tureen nor 
time for him to get away again. And, indeed, he strenuously 
denied any such act. 

But the people of Mekeo think he knew how it was done. 

No Indian snake-charmer can do such things with snakes as a 
Papuan sorcerer can—even when he is not engaged in producing 
snaky ‘‘apports.”” The Papuan can train a black snake to bite 
any one it is ordered to bite, even without the presence of its 
master. This would seem altogether impossible, if one had not 
heard the method used—that of teasing the snake with a piece 
of the intended victim’s belt, which has been worn next the skin, 
and smells of the wearer. But even so, it is amazing. One of 
these trained snakes can be slipt inside a house in the dark, and 
trusted to go straight for his soreerer’s enemy, inflicting a fatal 
bite. The sorcerer himself is on terms of amazing familiarity with 
these deadly friends. He can wear a live and lively black or 
tiger snake in his bushy hair all day; he can make it come when 
called, like a dog; he can keep it-in his bed at night, and in an 
open earthen pot by day, without being bitten by the vicious 
ereature.. Another instance, one thinks, of the extraordinary 
sympathy that exists between the Papuan and the brute crea- 
tion; of the animal powers that he can cultivate at will. 


‘ 


With all these matters for comparison, one is led to conclude ~ 


that it is at least possible the New Guinea man possesses some 


unnamed power of communicating with his fellows, not through — 


the medium of words—the curse of Babel, which lies hard on all 
New Guinea, precludes the possibility of that—but along the line 
of pure ideas. There is nothing bizarre in such a theory. Ani- 
mals do not use verbs or nouns in talking to one another; yet 
they can talk, without even a sound, and say a good deal into 
the bargain. The Stone Age savage is many jumps nearer to the 
animal kingdom than we. If he has retained, among his other 
curious gifts, the art of talking, on occasion, without words, and 
of sending messages by the same radio that is used by insects and 
birds, the problem of the “‘savage wireless” or grapevine tele- 
graph does not look so insoluble after all. 

But it became a great deal more interesting; for that would 
mean that furry-headed Kikobuya or Bwaleyuta possesses 
something his master does not; something that his master would 
very well like to have. Some of the masters, vaguely suspecting 
so much, have done their best to induce Kikobuya and Bwale- 
yuta to tell. 

They do not tell. They never have, and it is hardly likely to 
be supposed they ever will. For with Kikobuya and Bwaleyuta 
it is not, as some investigators suppose, a case of ‘‘won’t’’; it is 
that very much bigger obstacle, ‘‘can’t.” 


Miss Grimshaw points out that the multiplicity of native 
languages—there is one, for instance, for the group of natives 
dwelling on the shore, another for the tribe a bit farther up the 
mountain slope, and still another for the folk just across the range 
—does not make for understanding. Nor can any of these 
tongues convey pure ideas, as distinguished from objects. Thus: 


A New Guinea native, using his own language, simply can not 
express anything abstract, or draw any clear generalization. He 
can not even tell you how the hypnotizing that takes place under 
your own eyes is managed. ‘‘They tell him to, and he does,” 
is all he can sey; or, using somewhat richer ‘‘pidgin-English”’: 
““One-fellow man suppose he tellem ’nother fellow he go inside 
Nobo House, more better that man he go plenty quicktime.” 
When it comes to a matter of explaining the complicated mental 
processes that are involved in telepathy—especially telepathy 
of pure ideas—he is hopelessly at sea. It is very likely, in the 
first place, that he does not know how the thing is done, any more 
than the moth in the box knows how it sends out its little ‘“‘ wire- 
less.’” In the second place, if he did know, his language furnishes 
no means of expression. And furthermore, there lies in the heart 
of every colored man, deep-seated, deep-rooted in the very 
elements of his being, a certain dark reserve toward the white. 
Keep your ‘‘boys”’ for long years, civilize them, set them to work 
(as in Port Moresby) inspecting and mending telephones, 
running telephone exchanges, driving and assembling motor- 
cars—suppose, if you like, that you have educated, changed the 
savage nature utterly, that you know every turn in Bwaleyuta’s 
heart. The years will give you the lie. Some day you will 
realize that Bwaleyuta is, after all, in all essentials, to you a 
closed door. . . . There are so many things that Bwaleyuta 
thinks are not your business; not the business of any white man. 
And among them are all the things they have to do with the 
deepest secrets of native life. 

‘Do you know your people through and through?” I asked 
once of the heroic Father who has been missionizing the Sepik 
River for nearly twenty years; like St. Paul, in perils oft, but, 
like him, miraculously escaping. 


The Father shook his head. ‘The more I know them, the 
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Above: Modern irrigation 
engineering is transform- 
ing great areas to produc- 
tivity in various sections of 
Peru. 


Below: Cargo of Interna- 
tional Trucks being trans- 
ferred by lighter from the 
steamer Essequibo to the 
dock at the port of Pimen- 
tal. The steamer is touch- 
ing at this port for the first 
time, with the largest single 
delivery of trucks ever 
made in Peru. 
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PROBS 


Reclaiming the Desert of Peru 


N the “Olmus Irrigation Project” the 
government of Peru is promoting the 
largest piece of public development work 
ever undertaken in the South American 
republic. When it is completed, the Ol- 
mus Desert, comprising upwards of a 
million acres, will be made to bloom like 
the proverbial rose. 


Motor Trucks are shouldering a heavy 
share of the great burden and, as with 
many another construction project the 
world around, the trucks are Interna- 
tionals. The Irrigation Commission has 
chosen to standardize on International 
after trying out many makes of trucks. 


Fifty-four Internationals — both heavy- 
duty and speed trucks — have been proy- 
ing their qualities in many months of the 
most strenuous hauling. 


The matter of service plays its part, too, 
in the Peruvian preference. International 
Harvester maintains a world-wide rep- 
resentation that puts trucks on the job 
speedily, and keeps them there, wher- 
ever the job may be. In the United States 
and Canada 160 Harvester-owned 
branches serve International owners. If 
you have a hauling job and want it well 
handled, let International Trucks and 
Service work for you. ‘ 


The International line includes the %-ton Special Delivery; 4 and 6-cylinder Speed Trucks, 14, 1% 
and 2-ton; and Heavy-Duty Trucks, 2'4 to 5-ton; Motor Coaches; and McCormick-Deering Industrial 
Tractors. Folders willbe sent onrequest and the various models may be seenatthe nearest display room. 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


NTER NATIONAL 
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“One Riviera afler another’’ along ine blue Pacific near Los Angeles 
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No miny days...to dampen 
the joys of vacation... 


OT asingle *shower will interfere with 
your stay in Southern California next 


summer! Think what that means 
in priceless hours of seeing new 
sights and doing new things in 
this strange land. 


Here, every precious moment 
goes into real vacation service— 
trips from Los Angeles to ma- 
jestic, snow-crowned mountain 
ranges; into the silent, awesome 
reaches of a Sahara-like desert; 
through the vast ‘‘Orange Em- 
pire’’ to wonderful Old Spanish 
Missions or along boulevards 
skirting the placid, blue Pacific 
and its Riviera-rivaling beaches. 


At every turn—romance; at 
every road’s end a picture unlike 
any other you've ever seen; al- 
ways in anticipation, a thrilling 
inspiring place to visit; and, at 
each glorious day’s close, restful, 
energizing sleep under blankets. 
For you, too, every outdoor sport 
at its best — sixty-five golf 
courses, tennis courts every- 


*Los Angeles had no rain during the 
last summer season for 195 days, 


Ssidecht n 


mn 


mountain lake and sea fishing, 


from broad, gently sloping 
beaches. Al! the glories of South- 


. ern California are speedily avail- 


able from Los Angeles—fifth 
city in population and Pacific 
Coast metropolis. Los Angeles 
County is one of the richest in 
natural resources. Its agricul- 
tural products last year approxi- 
mated $95,000,000. Its billion- 
dollar oil fields alone are an 
unforgettable sight. 


Arrange your itinerary to in- 
clude all of this fascinating 
region—San Diego, Orange, Ven- 
tura, Riverside and San Ber- 
nardino [where the National 
Orange Show is held beginning 
Feb. 16th]. And the beckoning 
beaches—Laguna, La Jolla, Long 
Beach, Santa Monica, Santa 
Barbara—and dozens more. 


Plan now. Special low rates 
on all railroads May 15th until 
October 31st. Mail the coupon 
today fora 52-page vacation book 
telling what to see and do in this 
_, Tainless summer vacation land. 


alifornia 


“cA trip abroad in your own America!” 


All-Year Club of Southern California, Dept. A-1, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, California. 
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less I know,” he said. ‘‘Underneath what 


they tell you, there is always something 


more; something that you never really 


reach.”’ 


At times, so we learn, a wild absurdity 
plays over these weird happenings, like 
sheet lightning flickering over a dark 
forest. 


Years ago, in the Central Pacific, I heard 
a schooner captain telling his friends at 
large how nearly he had lost a cargo of 
live cattle which he was carrying from one 
island to another. ‘It was the old 
chief did it,’ he began. (There are prac- 


tically no chiefs in New Guinea, but some-— 


what farther east, they may be found.) 
“It seems the boys I had engaged as crew 
for the trip had been getting across his 


hawser somehow or other; I reckon I’d_ 


heard them talking about it; but I didn’t 
worry; you see, it’s when there’s been a row 
in a village that you can pick up a crew, 
quick and lively. They want to get away. 

. . Well, I paid them all a bit of an ad- 
vance, to settle with their friends, and we 
put to sea with the cattle, and I didn’t much 
like the look of the weather; but I reckoned 
we'd make it all right, if we didn’t take too 
long over it; only a two days’ run it was, 
with a fair wind. Well, an ugly blow began 
to get up, and when I started rousing out 
the ‘‘boys”’ (by ‘‘boys’’ it must be noted, 
he meant‘‘men’’), ‘“‘not one of them would 
get to work. Lying about the deck, they 
were, and curled up on the ’atches, sick 
as dogs by the look of them. I thought 
they’d been gettin’ at the liquor; but no, 
one of them he says to me, he dares to say 
to me—‘ White man, we’re going to die.’ 
‘Die, are you,’ says I, ‘it’s like your cheek 
to say so; get up and get to work.’ But he 
says, ‘No, I’m going to die, we’re all going 
to die; the chief has bewitched us, and told 
us to die in twenty-four hours, and we’re 
going to do it.’ ‘The you are,’ says 
I, ‘the you are, with all them cattle 
aboard, and an advance paid on your 
wages.’ But they didn’t mind me nor the 
mate; they just says ‘We’ve got to die,’ 
and they set about doin’ it all proper and 
in order. Well, when I saw that, and 
thought of the weather and the way it was, 
and my cattle AND the advance I’d paid 
on their wages, I just fair blew up, and me 
and the mate, we took a couple of rope’s 
ends, and we went among them. ‘We’ll 
teach you to die,’ says we, and we fair shook 
themup. There was no dyin’ done on board 
that ship. We got into Nunaluko day after 
next, and we lost only about three or four 
of the cattle, and not one of the niggers. 
And when we landed, they’d forgotten all 
about it. Would they a’ died? Of course 
they would, every mother’s son of them; 
that was what got me snake-headed, me 
and the mate—with an advance paid on 
their wages and all. There’s no honesty 
in them niggers, without you lam it into 
them een 

A year or two ago, traveling up the coast 
of New Guinea on a government boat, 
I saw a thin, feeble creature carried on 


: 


board, and set down, with his blanket in 
asheltered spot. ‘‘ Hospital case?’”’ Lasked. 
“Yes and no,’ was the answer. ‘‘It’s 


Please send me your free booklet about Southern 
California vacations. Also booklets telling especially 
of the attractions and opportunities in the counties Name 
which I have checked. 


Los Angeles Gear tiens ane * ee a ‘boy’ who has been pur-puried (be- 
a Los Angeles Sports \ San Diego Pa aa Sa aes witched) and the Magistrate has asked me 
O Orange O Ventura Cityicc cn tire (States gscemecnec to get him away; there may be a chance if 


we do.” The native, who had some weeks 


previously, been a strong active man, was 
now a mere wreck of skin and bone, un- 
able to stand up. He had no disease, no 
wound—but he was dying. The local 
sorcerer had told him to die, and he was 
doing it. I must say that he did not seem 
to mind it very much; perhaps the poor 
chap was past minding anything earthly— 
but he merely lay on deck, ate a little, now 
and then, when food was brought to him, 
and gazed unseeingly, without apparent 
regret, at the splendid panorama of moun- 
tain, palms and sea that he was so soon to 
leave forever. We reached port, and had 
him sent to a hospital. Under the care of 
a very able doctor, who knew how to meet 
the natives on their own ground, he did 
ultimately recover, but they had a tough 
fight for his life. 

Stamp collectors will remember, among 
many picturesque South Sea stamps, that 
which used to bear the strong, character- 
istic head of Queen Makea of Rarotonga. 
Queen Makea is dead now, so one may 
safely say that she was—altho Christian- 
ized and civilized—a mistress in the art 
of sweeping her enemies out of life. 

“Queen Makea is a queen in everything 
she does,’’ said a warm admirer of hers to 
me. ‘“‘She never rude. She will want 
some man, some woman, to die, but she 
will not kill him, tell any one—kill him. 
No. She say to him, so nice she say it, 
‘After Wednesday week I shall not see 
you again.’ And he go home, and when 
Wednesday week come, he dead. So 
nice, just like that.” 


WHEN JEFFERSON DAVIS ORDERED 
CAMELS FOR OUR SOLDIERS 


HE wits of San Antonio are gathered 

in the market-place ready for laughter. 
Maj. Henry C. Wayne, of the United 
States Army, has brought a shipload of 
camels from the Near East to take the 
place of the gentle army mule, and all 
Texas is in a broad grin. Regardless of the 
‘“joshing’”’ of the natives, however, the 
Major has gone on training his pets, and 
now he is ready to face his critics. He has 
just ordered one of his camels to kneel in 
the market-place, and has placed on it two 
bales of hay, each weighing 314 pounds. 

“How’re ye goin’ to git him up now?” 
asks one of the skeptics. 

“The camel is gettin’ ready to die. He 
ean’t stand up with that load,” suggests 
another. 

Major Wayne nonchalantly orders two 
more bales, of equal weight and volume, 
to be placed on the animal’s back. Then 
he gives the signal, and the camel quietly 
unlimbers its long legs and walks off with 
the load. 

The time is 1856, and the doughty Major, 
we are told, is acting under orders from 
Jefferson Davis, Secretary of War at 
Washington, in trying to establish a camel 
corps for the United States Army on the 
southwestern frontier. The story of that 
little-known episode in our military history 
is told in detail by Robert Ginsburgh in 
The American Legion Monthly for January. 
First we have this picture of the arrival of 
the ungainly recruits: 


“The camels are coming!” 
A lone sentry guarding the entrance to 
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Pipe Smokers: 


This new way of cutting pipe tobacco 


...in large, shaggy flakes... has 
certainly gone over big with expert- 
enced pipe smokers. 

The large flakes naturally burn slow 
and that’s why Granger smokes so 
much cooler and sweeter than ordi- 
nary granulated tobacco..... 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 


GRANGER ROUGH CU’ 
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Good Buildings Deserve 
Good Hardware 


EARLY ENGLISH HARDWARE 
<I by CORBIN (2) 


le your home is to be a bit of Old England transplanted, give it that essen- 


tial touch—the touch of staunch and sturdy Early English hardware made 
by Corbin. 


Handles and hinges, knobs and knockers, locks and latches—all reproductions 
of old originals. Complete hardware equipment—architecturally correct— 
the right and needed item for every door, every window, every cupboard, 
-every shutter. All authentic. All rust-proof. All Good Hardware-Corbin. 


Early English is but one of many charming Corbin designs. Graceful hard- 
ware for Georgian homes. Designs in the Colonial, Spanish and French tra- 
ditions. In fact, whatever the hardware need, whatever the period, both can 
be met with good designs in Good Hardware—Corbin. 


Early English hardware by Corbin 
is fully illustrated and described in 
Booklet K 522, A request to De- 
partment L-1, P. & F. Corbin, New 
Britain, Connecticut, will bring a 
copy to you. 


P..c: Fo oCORBIN 


SINCE 1849 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
The American Hardware Corporation 
Successor 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
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Camp Verde, Texas, gave the alarm and all 
Bedlam broke loose. Horses bolted on the 
picket line. Mules reared and kicked the 
slats out of their stalls. Wild-eyed cavalry- 
menwhooped. Toughened muleteers swore, 
and most of the doughboys took to the tall 
cactus. 

Of all the animals ever introduced to an 
Army foree, the humped creatures of the 
East that Secretary Davis tried to foist 
upon the American soldier of the late 
fifties was probably the least welcome. 
The camel did not like Texas, and Texas 
had no love for the camel. Both looked 
with suspicion upon the soldier cameleer, 
and he in turn spent most of his time 
tormenting his pet aversion, the Oriental 
instructor, who had been imported from 
Smyrna and Cairo to teach him ‘‘the 
ways of the dromedary.” 

Soldiers in the mounted service have a 
ereat affection for their animals, and when 
many of them had to give up their favorite 
horses and mules for the strange Oriental 
beast of burden, a feud developed instantly. 
Some soldiers intentionally opened the 
corral gates and politely but firmly urged 
the desert animals to seek a home elsewhere. 
Others went ‘‘over the hill”? and walked 
miles to keep away from a camel. 

But a Camel Corps, U.S. A., there had 
to be. Congress ordered camels, and an 
obedient War Department tried to carry 
out the will of the people as exprest by 
their representatives duly elected. 

No transcontinental railways or high- 
ways existed then, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of square miles of the Southwest 
were totally unknown. What few trails 
had been cut across the continent were 
constantly harassed by hostile Indians. 
It was commonly supposed that beyond the 
Mississippi extended a vast Sahara which 
could not be traversed by mules, horses, or 
oxen. Congress believed that communica- 
tion would be greatly facilitated by the 
use of camels, and in 1854 appropriated the 
money for their importation. 


Six years earlier, we are cold, Col. George 
H. Crossman, Deputy Quartermaster- 
General of the Army, had first conceived 
the idea and assigned his subordinate, 
Major Wayne, the job of investigating the 
practicability of introducing camels into 
the United States. Wayne at first re- 
garded the project Lghtly, but to satisfy 
his superior, he began a serious study of 
camels. Says Mr. Ginsburgh: 


He found no reliable treatises on the 
subject, and the leading public libraries 
offered little help. Few Americans had 
ever seen the animal. Barnum and Bailey. 
Ringling Brothers, and other circuses, had 
not yet appeared in American life. Camels 
had not even entered the American 
zoological gardens. Fortunately for Wayne, 
the I'rench Minister at Washington had 
formerly served in Persia, where camels 
were used, and he assisted the American in 
gathering data on the Oriental beast. 

The more Major Wayne learned about 
the animal, the more enthusiastic he be- 
came. Colonel Crossman, won over, 
prevailed upon Secretary of War C. M. 
Conrad to ask for an appropriation to 
import a few camels for experimental 
purposes. Congress ridiculed the bill, and 
it was laughed out of the House of Repre- 


sentatives three times before Jefferson 
Davis, the new Secretary of War, was able 
to get the necessary legislation. The 
appropriation act passed in 1854, authoriz- 
ing $30,000 for the ‘‘importation of 
dromedaries to be employed for military 
purposes. ”’ 

The next step was to get the dromedaries. 
Jefferson Davis had learned by this time 
that many breeds and types of camels, 
single-humped and double-humped, served 
on the African and Asiatic deserts, but he 
had insufficient data to warrant any par- 
ticular choice. He therefore turned to the 
man he regarded as the greatest American 
- authority on the dromedary, the same 
Maj. Henry C. Wayne of the United States 
Army, and detailed him to get the animals. 

The history of the Army abounds in 
unusual duties performed by its officers, 
but few compare with Major Wayne’s 
mission. It required an international 
diplomat, an accomplished auctioneer, and 
an obedient soldier, and most of all the 
patience of a Job. 

Wayne was ordered to go first to En- 
gland to consult some ‘‘learned professors,”’ 
then to Paris to the famous Jardin des 
Plantes, and, finally, to the French Army 
headquarters to meet General Monge and 
Colonel Carbuccia, who had conducted suc- 
cessful experiments in northern Africa. 
After leaving France he was directed to 
make a study of the Barbary camel which 
was being used successfully in Tuscany. 
When his studies were completed, he was 
to go to Spezia, Italy, onthe Mediterranean, 
where the American ship Supply, com- 
manded by Lieut. D. D. Porter, later the 
admiral, would take him to the Levant to 
buy camels for the United States Govern- 
ment. His itinerary included Smyrna, 
Saloniki, Constantinople, Palmyra, Damas- 
cus, and Persia. 


Wayne arrived in Southampton in June, 
1855, the historian. tells us, and after 
gleaning some encouraging information in 
London and some discouraging testimony 
in Paris, he joined Porter at Naples and 
sailed for Tunis aboard the Supply to get a 
camel and learn its habits and manners for 
himself. The narrative goes on: 


The vessel dropt anchor off the Geoletta, 
port of Tunis, August 4, 1855, on a market 
day, and Wayne and Porter went ashore. 
The natives eyed the American Army and 
Navy representatives with mingled feelings 
of curiosity and suspicion as they marched 
through the crooked lanes leading to 
the market-place. Veiled Mohammedan 
women risked the curse of Allah to peer at 
their military figures. A swarm of small 
children followed at their heels, and every 
Oriental with an eye for business offered 
them all the bargains in the city’s trading 
center. 

Camels were selling cheap that day, but 
no sooner did Wayne seek a quotation when 
the prices jumped miraculously. The Arab 
auctioneer muttered something unintelli- 
gible, but a kindly, self-appointed interpre- 
ter, with the aid of his hands and feet, 
explained to Wayne that the price asked 
was the equivalent of twenty dollars. 

“Sold. I’ll take one.”’ 

Wayne raised his arm and nodded his 
head. As he began to fumble in his pockets 
for the necessary cash, a cheer broke forth 
in the market-place. Never before in the 
memory of those who gathered daily on the 
‘“‘Camel Exchange’’ had an animal been 
sold on the first quotation. The surprized 
auctioneer offered to escort the beast to the 
American’s lodging, and as he started, 


-world over, you will find 


‘these enviable results. 
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In years to come, will 
you have your teeth? 


14 at 40 


the same attractive 


WT 


SMILE 


glowing with Healthy, Lustrous Teeth 


N years to come, what 

kind of teeth will your 
smile disclose? 

Gleaming teeth, sound 
teeth, unspoiled, attrac- 
tive teeth? 

If you are anxious to 
preserve the flash and 
charm of your smile, to 
keep it bright and whole- 
some as long as you live, 
take this one simple pre- 
caution: 

Protect the health and 
soundness of your teeth 
by proven methods only. 
- In this country, and in 
foreign countries the 


thousands and thousands 
of men and women who 
began using Colgate’s ten, 
fifteen, even:‘twenty years 
ago, and whose teeth to- 
day are exceptionally 
sound and beautiful. 

Many of these people 
are grateful enough to 
write to us. Some send 
their photographs also. 
Each day the postman 
brings afew more letters to add to an al- 
ready bulging file. Many of these letters 
come from users who have brushed with 
Colgate’s for at feast a decade. We 
could fill the pages of this magazine 
with quotations from them — sincere, 
unsolicited reports from people proud 
of the soundness and attractiveness of 
their teeth. 

There is nothing mysterious about 
The men and 
women fortunate enough to secure them 
did nothing that you cannot easily do 
yourself. 

They visited their dentists for peri- 
odie inspections. And they used 
Colgate’s. 

Choose your dentifrice on the basis of 
results. Follow the lead of those who 
have already kept their teeth sound for 


years. Simply adopt for your own use 
the dentifrice most popular among 
people with well-preserved teeth. 

On the one hand you have Colgate’s, 
the chief and only feature of which is 
thorough cleansing. 

On the other, you have the fact 
that countless people who have used 
Colgate’s for years now have excep- 
tionally fine teeth. 


Also, wouldn’t it be an immense satis- ~ 


faction to know that the dentifrice you 
were using was the one which dentists 
recommend most frequently? 

So, for lovely teeth—for teeth that 
make your smile the social and business 
asset that it should be—ask your drug- 
gist today for Colgate’s. Or, if you 
prefer, try the free sample offered in the 
coupon. 


CLEAN * Dental author- 


ities say that the only thing a 

dentifrice can do is CLEAN 

Colgate’s is scientifically made 

to clean teeth super- Me 
A 


latively well. 
leolf Beat. 1806 


Colgate & Co., Dept. 202-A, 
595 Fifth Ave., New York 


FREE 


Please send me a sample of this cleansing 


dentifrice. 
Name __ 


Address 


City = =e State_ 


In Canada, Colgate & Co., Lid., 
72 St. Ambroise St., Montreal 
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MEXICO CITY 


at the 
invitation of President Calles 
on these White Star Line 23-day 


WEST INDIES 
CRUISES 


Follow the trail of our 
Flying Ambassador of 
‘Good Will to scenes of 
new interest and unique 
charm under conditions 
that assure you complete 
comfort and enjoyment. 
These are the only cruises 
visiting Mexico. 


The Mexican Government, 
through President Calles, 
has given every assurance 
of cooperation toward mak- 


ing this Good Will tour a 


complete success. 


The Calgaric sails Febru- 
ary 4 and March 3 to Ha- 
vana, V eraCruz{for Mexico 
City}, Panama Canal, Ja- 
maica and Nassau. 


Rates from $275. 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES 
46-day voyages to the points of principal 
tourist interest. 


ADRIATIC sailing February 25 
and the new, 19,000-ton 
LAURENTIC sailing March 6 
$695 (up), all expenses included. 


For complete information ap- 
ply to Cruise Department. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City, our 
offices elsewhere, or any authorized 
steamship agent. 
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flanked on one side by the camel and on the 
other by representatives of the American 
Army and Navy, the motley crowd followed. 
The triumphal procession marched to the 
water’s edge and stopt while the camel was 
invited to get aboard a Tunisian craft. 

The beast refused. He was coaxed, 
eajoled, and, finally, whipt, but he held 
his ground successfully. Several enter- 
prising sailors of the Supply had rigged 
up a block and tackle, and were about to 
hoist him aboard when a Tunisian custom 
official arrived and stopt the proceedings. 

Camels could not be taken out of Tunis 
without a permit. Wayne and Porter had 
overlooked the little formality. While they 
debated as to their next step, the disin- 
terested camel sat down in its tracks and 
blinked at the entire performance. 


The American Consul-General, W. P. 
Chandler, was appealed to, but even he 
could not get the embargo lifted without 
the special permission of the Bey of Tunis. 
We read further: 


An interview was arranged with Moham- 
med Pasha, the Bey, and after the usual 
diplomatic formalities were exchanged, the 
Americans informed the ruler of their 
mission. He listened attentively and 
volunteered to go down to the docks in 
person to expedite the immediate shipment 
of the camel. As soon as he saw the beast 
which required his personal intervention, 
a broad grin broke over his bronzed coun- 
tenance. He cast a knowing glance at his 
subjects who were still assembled in large 
numbers at the water’s edge, and formally 
authorized the exportation of one camel 
beyond the continental hmits of the realm 
of Tunis. 

“Now that I know what you want,’ he 
is reported to have said, “I'll give you a 
real, fine camel,’’ or words to that effect. 

By this time the patient camel, unac- 
ecustomed to such formalities, had grown 
restless and it required a number of natives 
to control him. With the entire crew of the 
Supply and a number of Tunisian yvolun- 
teers, the first of Uncle Sam’s publicly 
owned camels was finally placed on the 
native craft, rowed alongside the Supply 
and hoisted aboard. He was stowed in a 
stall below decks. 

Wayne and Porter wanted to leave Tunis 
at once. Much had to be learned about the 
behavior of camels on the high seas, they 
felt, before they could buy any more of 
them. Diplomatic courtesy dictated, how- 
ever, that they remain in the harbor until 
they heard from His Highness, the Bey of 
Tunis. 

One morning while Wayne was im- 
patiently pacing the deck, waiting to hear 
from the Bey, he was surprized to see not 
one but two camels headed toward the 
docks. They were led by a dragoman, who 
bore the following note: 


“Marsa, August 9, 1855. 
“My Drar Magsor: 

““T have just received two camels from 
His Highness. One is of the finest quality 
and full-grown. The other is a young one. 
I send them both with my dragoman. You 
must do the best you can with them, as it 
will be impossible to refuse. 

“W. P. CHANDLER.”’ 


Both camels were hoisted aboard, and 
the Supply sailed for Malta. Thus were 


laid the foundations for the future camel 
corps of the United States Army. 


Almost before the port of Tunis had 
disappeared on the horizon, we learn, the 
camel that had been sold with such alacrity 
for $20 developed the itch and had to be 
separated from the others. When the 
Supply arrived at Malta, however, the 
animal had entirely recovered. Not with- 
out a sense of humor, Wayne wrote in one 
of his official reports: 


‘“‘News of my coming flew before me on 
the wind and every sore-backed and 
superannuated camel in Asia Minor was 
doctored up and hurried to the coast to 
be generously offered to the United States 
at a grievous sacrifice of ten times its 
value.” 


After other camel-buying vicissitudes at 
Smyrna, Constantinople, and Alexandria, 
the expedition set sail for home. Neither 
the camels nor their Arab attendants took 
kindly to the waves, we are told, but— 


The expedition finally arrived in India- 
nola, Texas, with thirty-four camels, tho 
not all that left Smyrna were present. 
There had been six births and four deaths. 

Texans turned out in great numbers to 
watch the unloading of the camels. The 
animals, led by their American and Oriental 
guides, marched down the gang-plank in a 
most docile manner. As soon as they hit 
the solid earth, however, their demeancr 
suddenly changed. They became excited 
and uncontrollable. They reared, kicked, 
cried, broke their halters, tore up the picket 
lines and engaged in other fantastic tricks 
such as pawing and biting each other. The 
Texans, at first amused at these antics, 
became panicstricken and fled. 

None of the American soldiers detailed- 
from the infantry, cavalry and quarter- 
master corps knew anything about packing 
camels, so they had to get their instructions 
from the Orientals. They did not under- 
stand the Oriental and he did not under- 
stand them. Some of the recruits were 
afraid of the beasts, much to the amuse- 
ment of the dark-skinned Arabs. When 
the soldier made a mistake in packing, the 
foreigner either laughed at him or corrected 
his error in a tactless manner. The Ameri- 
can soldiers never like to take instructions 
from any foreigners, and they minced no 
words in telling the Orientals just how 
they felt about them and the outlandish 
beasts they had brought with them. The 
soldiers swore at the camels and swung 
their fists at their instructors. When the 
camel was finally packed, the frightened 
Oriental, rather than arouse the soldier to 
a frenzy, would allow his mistakes to go 
unnoticed. As a result the camels de- 
veloped sore backs, became unruly and 
nipt at their American keepers. The ani- 
mals began to disappear and a number 
were found dead in their stalls with frac- 
tured skulls and no amount of investigating 
could disclose the cause. Many an un- 
manageable animal carried on the morning 
report as A. W. O. L. was said to have had a 
special pass from his American attendant. 
There were also a number of desertions 
among the attendants. 

As the camels and the American sol- 
diers became better acquainted an armistice 
was called and camel wagons became a 
common sight in Texas. Wayne frequently 
brought the animals from Camp Verde, 
where they were located, to Indianola and 
San Antonio to haul supplies and forage 
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Is Your Life 


Insurance Quota 
Filled? 


See How Easily It Can Be 
Done in the Postal Life 


See what a small sum is required in this Company 
to add a substantial policy to your present holding: 
less than $2.00 a month for the younger ages will 
add $1,000; if you are thirty,—$1.91. 


back to the military reservation. The 
teams usually attracted as much attention 
as a@ circus. 


It was at this stage of the experiment, 
as we have seen, that Major Wayne 
silenced the wits of San Antonio with the 
object lesson consisting of a camel and four 
bales of hay. Mr. Ginsburgh adds: 


_ The camels usually behaved well on their 

trips, but all other animals fought shy of 
them. Their appearance frequently was a 
signal for a stampede. The Texans con- 
sidered them a nuisance. The city council 
of Brownsville passed an ordinance after 

one of these disturbances forbidding camels 
in the streets of the city. 

Training the dromedaries or the speed 
camels to become the ‘‘cavalry of the 

_desert’’ was even a more difficult task than 
breaking in the draft animals. Major 
Wayne had expected a great deal from their 
ability to cover ground rapidly and their 
moral value as a lightning charge against 
unsuspecting Indians, but the dromedaries 
seldom moved at a gait faster than a walk. 
The fault was not the dromedary’s, how- 
ever. As long as he walked the soldier 
stayed on his back. When he increased his 
gait he usually paced by himself, with the 
soldier stretched out on the ground. 

The Army, therefore, never learned what 
moral effect a charge of dromedaries would 
have on hostile redskins. 

Wayne had spent but $10,000 of the 
$30,000 allotted for the ‘‘importation of 
dromedaries’’ by Congress, and turned the 
unexpended balance over to Lieutenant 

Porter for another trip to Smyrna in 1856. 
This time forty-four camels were obtained, 
six of them presents of the Turkish Sultan 
which had been promised to Major Wayne 
the year before. The second caravan 
arrived in Indianola, February 10, 1857, 
minus three camels which had been lost on 
the voyage. 


Then, too, the economies of the business a 
conducted by the | 
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The camels began to thrive and multiply, J . Dividends 
the historian tells us, and one highly Y 
successful camel corps expedition crossed 
Texas, New Mexico and Arizona to the 
Colorado River. It was in charge of Lieut. 
Edward Fitzgerald Beale, later brigadier- 
general and ambassador to Austria under 
President Grant. The story proceeds: 


By 1860, the United States Army had 
established a caravan system in the South- 


Write for information; get the glow of a personal sat- 
isfaction in acting for yourself and saving money. 


The Company’s twenty-one years of experience have 
given more than in-looks; they record the results of 
careful tests put into practice in every department of 
the Company. They will have a telling effect in future 
years. 


west, comparable to the most efficient 
chain of communications in the Oriental 
-deserts. Between Texas and California, 
every military post of any significance on 
the main highway had been supplied with 
camels. Civilian firms had begun to see 
their value as pack animals and an organiza- 
tion was formed in San Francisco, known 
as the Camel Importing Company, to in- 
troduce them for use in Western mines. 
The company sent an expedition to the 
high table-lands of Central Asia and 
brought back twenty Bactrians. Most of 
these were marched overland to Nevada 
and employed in packing salt to the silver 
mines. They consistently covered fifteen 
to twenty miles a day and carried 600 
pounds without any difficulty. Their 
packer, L. Metral of Virginia City, Nevada, 
boasted of their superiority to mules even 
over steep trails. 
Just as the camel experiment showed its 
greatest promise, it was dealt a death blow 
by the Civil War. Major Wayne, whose 
enthusiasm was chiefly responsible for their 
introduction, resigned his commission and 
became a major-general in the State forces 
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Where Official 58 Becomes 190 
in Bright Winter Sunshine 


Seventeen days in January when official thermome- 
ter recorded 50 or more; 23 days when it touched 85 
or more tm the sun (13 of them when it reached 100 
and more); only two days without any sunshine— 

That was January, 1927, in the Pikes Peak Region. 
Zia Golf played first 11 days of the New Year. 

SY Sunshine, rich in ultra-violet rays, and 
dry air form a combination for outdoor 

{ comfort so helpful in building health here. 

iv 2 In the week of January 8th, this year, 
G Colorado Springs was one of the warmest 

\. spots in the country—60 to 68 being re- 
<<... 4 corded as this was written. 

\K-~ \___It’s a combination which gives a new 

: idea of winter to those who use the ten- 
day stop-over or side trip granted on 
transconlinenial trips. It’s the reason 
why many people with means to live any 
place are adding to the number of 
fine homes in this famed scenic spot. 
vy, Know more about this Region, 
/\ accessible the year arownd——about 
fT (i \ the City ae Homes — ““W inning 
Cathedral Spires ELealth’’—“‘ro0 W inter Days.” Any 
[Jan 18-1927 information sent on request to— 
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See this ideal country ! Wonderful out- 
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Personal service to visitors; hotel reser- 
vations; meets all trains. 


Rock Island or Southern Pacific. Winter rates ; 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


of Georgia. Congress became too occupied | 
with more serious matters than camels. 

Shortly after war was declared the Con- | 
federates seized Camp Verde, but their new 
charges proved a burden to them. Some 
of the camels simply wandered off on the 
plains. Others broke away. Some of them 
were recaptured in Arkansas and turned 
over to the Department of Missouri, but | 
the Union forces could find no use for them | 
and sold them at public auction. 

After the war, the Federal Government 
took Camp Verde back. Forty-four camels 
still remained at their station. The 
Covernment held a public auction and 
sold them to Col. Bethel Coopwood at 
$31 each, who sold them to zoos and 
menageries. 

As late as May, 1903, the San Antonio 
Hzpress speaks of having observed in one 
of the midway shows, exhibited in that 
city, a camel with a U. S. brand and the 
counterbrand of a successive purchaser. 

Most of the Nevada camels were taken 


later to Arizona and turned loose. One pair 
was reported to have been placed on a 
ranch in Carson Valley and their fecundity 
became a familiar topic of conversation in 
the ’seventies. They were said to have in- 
creased to twenty-six in a few years. No 
use was found for any of them, for they 
were all turned loose in the Arizona desert 
later. 

All sorts of weird and impossible tales 
have grown up about these camels in 
Arizona. To-day their ghosts still haunt 
certain peaks and canyons. Along the 
edge of. the desert, it is gravely told, 
wandering up and down, always keeping 
away from inhabited sections, an old 
prospector who has lost his reason leads 
three camels, on which he has packed a 
fortune of nuggets. Some Arizonians 
believe that many of the creatures wander 
about even now in the uninhabited wastes 
of that State and that there is a herd not 
far from the delta of the Colorado in 
Mexico. Several years ago, one hunter 
reported seeing a red camel in the wilds 
of the desert with a saddle on its back to 
which was lasht a human skeleton. 


Emergency Treatment.—An Englishman 
owned a number of horses, and had a great 
reputation for his skill in treating them. 
One day a farmer approached the horse- 
owner’s little boy. 

“When one of your father’s horses is ill, 
what does he do?” 

“Do you mean slightly ill or seriously 
ill?” asked the boy cautiously. 

“Oh, seriously ill. But why do you ask?” 

“Well, if a horse is only slightly ill, he 
gives it medicine; but if it is seriously il 
he sells it.”—Good Hardware. 


Cashin Advance.—PRouIBITION OFFICER 
—‘‘Sonny, d’ya wanta make $5?” 

MovuntTatinrer Boy—‘Shore. How?” 

Orricer —‘‘I’ll give you five to take me 
up this creek to the whisky still.” 

Movnrainrer—‘‘All right. Give me the 
five.” 

Orricer —“Oh, T’ll pay you when we 
come back.” 


Movuntainper — “Mister, you hain’t 


comin’ back.”—The Pathfinder. 
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nation’s greatest natural gas area, just 
a few miles from Corpus Christi, a- 
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water harbor. 


Materials for manufacturing are at 
hand.... Ores from northern Mexico; 
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Plentiful manpower, intelligent and 
willing. These, plus adequate railway 
facilities, and a great deep water port, 
offer manufacturers every element 
neéded for success. 
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WHEN YOU GO TO EUROPE 


By Edwin Robert Petre 


Here is an up-to-date book to guide you from 
the moment you express a wish ‘‘to see Europe 
some day,” till the money for your trip is ar- 
ranged for, your passport obtained, your ticket 
bought, your ocean trip enjoyed. . Europe is 
reached and seen, and you consult the book for 
the last bit of good advice on how to get back 
home. A delightful, practical, helpful volume of 128 
pages, besides 16 fine double-page maps in colors, tourist 
distance maps, etc. 


r6mo. Fabrikoid. $1.50, net; $1.60, post-paid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Telling Jokes 


What jokes they do tell_on great opera stars and 
musicians—Caruso, Patti, Wagner, Chopin, Paderew- 
ski, Liszt, Rubinstein, Nordica, Jeritza, etc. There’s 
a whole new book of ’em— 


MUSICAL LAUGHS 


Collected by Henry T. Finck, for years musical critic 
New York Evening Post. 348 pages. Cloth. r12mo. 
$1.75, net; $1.80, post-paid. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


WHAT SHALL WE SEE 
WHERE SHALL WE STAY 
WHOM SHALL WE TIP 
WHAT WILL IT COST 


The endless array of questions which con- 
front the traveler to Europe’s garden of en- 
chantment are all accurately—and fascinat- 
ingly—answered in the sparkling new 
volume just from the press, 


SEEING ITALY 


BY E. M. NEWMAN 
Famous Traveler and Lecturer 


It is a bright and breezy guide to every- 
thing of interest for the visitor to the famous 
Land of Sunshine and Song—practical advice 
on the customs of the country, the hotels 
and their rates, and what is best to see and best 
to do in every Italian town of importance. 


300 PICTURES 


_The entire volume is pleasantly spiced 
with anecdotes of the author’s experiences 
during many years of travel in this country 
and also includes 300 of the choicest pictures of 
his famous collection of photographs on Italy. 


80, cloth, 429 pages, 300 illustrations, 
$5.00 net; $5.22 post-paid 
At all Booksellers or 
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SCIENCE. AND INVENTION 


Continued ° 


WHEN TREES GROW 

MARKED chestnut oak tree began 
growing on April 17, and grew regu- 
larly until May 23. Then it began a rest 
period of thirty-two days. On June 24 it 
started to grow again and continued until 
July 13. These measurements of growth 
are credited to the American Tree Asso- 
ciation by The Erie Railroad Magazine 

(New York). Says this publication: 


_ If you figure out this tree’s height 
growth you will find that at the beginning 
of the season it grew for thirty-six days, 
then rested for thirty-two days, and there- 
after grew again for twenty days. During 
the first growth period it grew ten inches, 
an average of about one-third of an inch 
a day. Many believe that trees grow from 
early spring when the leaves begin to come 
out until the first frost, when they start to 
show their autumnecolor. This wide-spread 
belief is not correct. For instance, in the 
latitude of southern Pennsylvania the na- 
tive forest trees make 90 per cent. of their 
height growth in forty days of spring and 
early summer. Trees are fehing for their 
lives all the time. 


BEHAVIOR HABITS OF CHILDREN 


EVEN years of investigation of school 

children from eighteen months to six 
years of age have demonstrated, according 
to Prof. Bird T. Baldwin, director of the 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, that 
many young children develop specialized 
patterns of behavior for various environ- 
ments in which they are placed. These 
include one pattern for the home with 
particular variations for father, mother, 
grandmother, or aunt, and quite another 
pattern for the playground or the labora- 
tory school, where other little children of 
the same stages of development are con- 
stant companions. The results reported 
by Professor Baldwin show that group 
companionship with other small children 
is necessary if young children are to develop 
normally. His conclusions are set forth in 
a paper before the Missouri State Teachers 
Association, St. Louis. We quote as follows 
from an abstract issued as a press bulletin: 


With the young child, personal-control 
habits of eating, drinking, dressing, sleep- 
ing, cleanliness, elimination, and the right 
attitudes toward regularity are very i1m- 
portant from the adult point of view, but 
are not adequate for the child’s develop- 
ment. The basic aim of education should 
be to furnish a simple but enriched environ- 
ment adapted to the child’s stages of 
physical and mental growth—an environ- 
ment in which he ean find himself in rela- 
tion to other children and adults; an en- 
vironment in which he can develop through 
daily participation such important per- 
sonality traits as independence, self-direc- 
tion, self-control, constructive imagination, 
creative self-expression, and desirable social 
attitudes. Incipient behavior problems in 
young children can readily be recognized 
and corrected if the child’s total personality 
is understood. 
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Instant 


Sleep 


without drugs 


—and all-day energy! 


Make This 3-Day Test! 


From tonight on you can be sure of getting 
instant, deep sleep—without the use of drugs. 
You will awaken each morning fairly tingling 
with healthy vigor. 


No drug can ever refresh you in that way. For, 
while drugs may put you to sleep, they always 
leave you “logy”? and befuddled when you 
awaken. 

But science has developed a wonderful food- 
beverage that brings sound, restful sleep zn a 
natural way. It is called Ovaltine. It puts you 
to sleep instantly. And as you sleep, its special 
food properties restore your tired mind and 
body—building up new vitality and energy. 


Morning finds you a new man. Fresh, clear- 
eyed, buoyant. You have the energy to carry 
you right through the day and into the evening. 


The 3-day test we offer here will prove all we 
claim. Note, most carefully, how good you feel 
when you get up in the morning. 


Why Ovaltine brings restoring sleep 
Authorities agree that digestive unrest is the 
main cause of sleeplessness. 
Ovaltine overcomes this 
condition in two ways: 


First—It digests very 
quickly itself. Even in cases 
of impaired digestion. 
SEconp—It has the unusual 
power of digesting 4 to 5 
times its weight of other 
foods you eat. Hence it aids 
your digestion which goes 
on speedily and efficiently. 
Frayed nerves are soothed. 
Sound sleep follows. 


And as you sleep the special 
food properties of Ovaltine 
also help to restore your tired mind and 
body. (One cup of Ovaltine has actually 
more food value than 12 cups of beef 
extract, 7 cups of cocoa, or 3 eggs.) 


Builds Body, 
Brain and Nerves 


‘Before using Ovaltine I used 
to be tired out after a day’s 
work. Too tired even to sleep. 
| | But now, thanks to Ovaltine, I 
sleep soundly and awakeninthe 
morning fresh, clear and full 
of energy for the day’s work.’ 


E. H. O’Connor, NewYork City 
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That is why, after drinking a cup of hot 
Ovaltine at night, you awaken in the morning 
so completely refreshed—abounding with new- 
found vitality and tireless energy. Note the 
unsolicited testimonial below. 


Hospitals and Doctors recommend it 


Ovaltine has been in use in Switzerland for 
over 30 years. Now in universal use in England 
and her colonies. During the great war it was 
served asa standard ration to invalid soldiers. 


A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced into 
this country. Today hundreds of hospitals use 
it. More than 20,000 doctors recommend it. 
Not only for sleeplessness, but because of its 
special dietetic properties, they also recom- 


- mend it for nerve-strain, malnutrition, under- 


weight and delicate children, nursing mothers 
and the aged. 


Make this 3-day test 

Just make a 3-day test of Ovaltine. Note the 
difference, not only in your sleep, but in your 
next day’s energy. You tackle your work with 
greater vigor. You “carry through” 
for the whole day. You aren’t too 
tired to go out for the evening. There’s 
a new zest to your work; to all your 
daily activities. It’s truly a “pick-up” 
drink—for any time of the day. 


Druggists and grocers sell Ovaltine 
in 4 sizes for home use. Or get it at 
the soda fountain. But to let you try 
it we will send a 3-day introductory 
package for 10c, to cover cost of 
packing and mailing. Just send in 
coupon with 10c. 


Tur WanpEr Company, Dept. K-5 
_180N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of 
packing and mailing. Send me your 
3-day test package of Ovaltine. 


(Print name and address clearly.) 


One package to a person 


THE NEW GOLDEN TIES THAT BIND THE AMERICAS 


UDDENLY—for a decade or so is but an instant in 
S history—the Latin-American lands have jumped from 
a position of shadowy insignificance to become of almost 
primary importance to the investing public and the business and 
industrial interests of the United States. In a mere matter of 
sixteen years our investments 
in all Latin America have 
jumped 300 per cent.—in 
South America 1,000 per cent. 
We have supplanted Europe 
as Latin America’s chief cus- 
tomer, and are rapidly sup- 
planting her as Latin 
America’s chief banker. Our 
rapidly inereasing stake in 
Latin America is called to 
mind by the financial writers 
in view of President Coolidge’s 
recent return from the Pan- 
American Congress, treated 
elsewhere from the political 
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angle. Now, observes Evans 
Clark, di : thie. «  LeUGraCG RRS ots aes ates lo oink 

SOE a ee Ee ees “Guatemala -) “evis Ages 
nomic nexus”’ in the New York Gakvadory loo. £4 See 
Times, the economie or po- . Panama 
litical stability of a © South . Ecuador 
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American city or state be- 


comes of as urgent concern 
“to many of our citizens as 
the wheat crop in Kansas or 
politics in Pennsylvania’’— 
“the very same firm that ex- 
eavates the rock of Manhattan 
Island for the latest skyscraper ~ 
is digging up the streets of 
Lima to install new water 
mains, or dredging the Mag- 
dalena River for steamers from 
New York.” 

While before the World War 
this country ranked below 
Europe as a buyer of Latin- 
American goods and securities, 
to-day, notes a writer for tho 
New York Stock Exchange 
house of Dominick and Domin- 
ick, ‘‘the United States holds 
first place in Latin-American 
trade and the current investments of this country in Latin Amer- 
ica have been greater than those of Europe in each of the post- 
war years.’”’ True, Europe still has more than $7,000,000,000 
invested in Latin America as compared with our $5,000,000,000. 
But our investments are increasing so much faster than the 
European that it is only a question of time before this country 
takes the lead. In the calendar year 1927 Latin-American 
government securities to the amount of $335,360,300 were 
floated in this country. In the seven years 1921 to 1927, adds 
The Wall Street Journal, Latin-American government issues sold 
here amounted to $1,425,879,500. Comments the New York 
paper: 


. Nicaragua 
. Paraguay 
. Guianas 
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Miscellaneous 


United States 


article by Evans Clark. 


This huge sum scattered all over the country and among people 
of different circumstances in life demonstrates the fact that we 
have a deep interest in all Latin America. When to this are added 


OUR STAKE IN LATIN AMERICA 
DISTRIBUTION OF OuR LatTIn-AMERICAN INVESTMENTS 


(In Millions of Dollars) 
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Unirep States Investments ABROAD 


China, Japan and Philippines..... 


Latin-AMERICAN INVESTMENTS 
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These tabulations accompany the New York Times 


The first table (at the top) is 
drawn from governmental and other authoritative sources. 
The second is compiled by Dr. Max Winkler, an authority 
on foreign investments; and the third is based on De- 
partment of Commerce statistics. 


the loans and investments in private concerns, it will be seen that 
the United States has an enormous stake in those countries to the 
south of us. 


Taking up our Latin-American investment from a slightly 
different angle, Mr. Evans Clark points out in his New York 
Times article ‘‘that the United 
States has five dollars invested — 3 
south of the Rio Grande and. . 
in the Caribbean for every. 
four dollars in Europe.’’ In ~ 
sixteen years, according to this 
writer, our total Latin-Amer-— 
ican investment has - jumped. = 
nearly 300 per cent. Our hold- 
ings in Cuba have gone up 
536 per cent., and the increase 
in South America has risen at 
the amazing rate of 1,000. per 


Per Cent. 

1928 Increase 

1,400 536 

1,288 61 

451 2,906 
450 
388 
169 
162 


1912 


125 cent. in the same period. 

86 Our investments in Mexico 
5 77 and Central America have had 
if 46 h 
3 40 a somewhat slower growth. 
20 27 The actual figures compiled 
3 35 by Mr. Clark from authorita- 
5 31 tive sources and showing how 
10 30 our holdings in Latin America 
4 28 Nee 
4 28 are divided and how they com- 
3 50 pare with our own and other 
4 18 total foreign investments are 
5 8 reproduced in tabulated form 


on this page. But these are 
just abstract statistics and to 
get a mental picture of the 
diversity of United States in- 
terests in Latin America we 
must visualize the specific con- 
cerns that we know about, 
continues Mr. Clark. For 
instance: 


$5,200,000,000 
4,300,000,000 
3,900,000,000 
700,000,000 
400,000,000 


$5,200,000,000 
5,200,000,000 


2,200,000, 
(0,000,000 The Bethlehem Steel Com- 


pany operates mines in Cuba 
and Chile, the Standard Oil 
Company drills wells and 
pumps oil in Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, Argentina; the Foun- 
dation Company builds schools 
in Peru, the United Fruit Com- 
pany grows bananas by the 
million in Costa Rica, Amer- 
ican telephone interests give service in Rio de Janeiro. 


The reader is asked to keep in mind the different ways in which 
our capital is invested in the lands to the south of us: 


First, in relative value, are government securities—the pur- 
chase by American investors of the bonds of national, State, 
and municipal governments. Next in importance are the 
stocks and bonds of Latin-American companies held either by 
individuals in the United States or by American companies 
operating through Latin-American subsidiaries. Then, there are 
the direct investments by American companies and individuals 
in Latin-American property, such as fruit lands, oil reserves, 
branch plants and offices, docks and warehouses, and so on. 


Keeping one eye on the tabulation in the center of the page, it 
will be interesting to run briefly over what Mr. Clark reports 
(after consulting all the official authorities) on our investments in 
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The Power 


of Centralized Management 


she brings success to too Cuties Service compantes Le 


In 17 years the Cities Service organiza- 
tion has grown from a little group of 
three public utility companies to a chain 
of more than 100 subsidiary companies 
extending from the Atlantic to the Paci- 
fic, and from lower Canada into Mexico. 


It now ranks as one of the dozen largest 
industrial enterprises in the United 
States. 


Cities Service has taken over one com- 
pany after another—not all strong 
companies with brilliant 
records of achievement 
but many that needed eff- 
cient, centralized manage- 
ment, and the courage of 
vision, to transform them 
into successful enter- 
prises. 


This efficient, centralized management 
was provided by the Cities Service or- 
ganization. 


The Cities Service organization of pub- 
lic utility and petroleum companies now 
has total assets of over $650,000,000. 
Its securities are owned by more than 
300,000 investors, including many trust 
and insurance companies, banks, and 
other institutions, as well as individuals 
living in every state of the Union and 
in 37 foreign countries. 
GS f? 


Send for a copy of “Serving 3000 
Communities,” an illustrated 
booklet telling about the Cities 
Service organization and its fiscal 
agents, Henry L. Doherty & 
Company. It will be sent free 
upon request addressed to Cities 
Service Company, 60 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


Cavaliers, on Fridays at 8 p.m. Eastern Standard Time through the following stations 
of the National Broadcasting Company: WEAF, WLIT, WEEI, WGR, WRC, WCAE, 


ey Broadcasting by the Cities Service Concert Orchestra assisted by the Cities Service es 


WTAM, WWJ, WSAI,WEBH, WOC, WCCO, WDAF, KVOO, WFAA, KSD, WTIC. 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


Diversified Interests TS Unified Control 
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“T shouldw’t decide it alone’”’ 


A MAN with a few thousand dollars to invest 
has a perplexing range of possibilities before 
him. Values must be appraised, past records 
studied and future trends estimated. But the 
investor should not try to decide alone. He 
can get the considered opinion of a world- 
wide investment organization—it is his for 
the asking. National City judgment as to 
which bonds are best for you is based on both 
strict investigation of the security and 


analysis of your own requirements. 


me 


iP sont) = 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
BUILDING & 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS. 
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certain individual countries. In Argentina 
Great Britain is still the largest outside 
investor with around $2,000,000,000 as 
compared with our $450,000,000. Aside 
from the $300,000,000 of Argentinian bonds 
purchased in this country, ‘‘the principa 
United States holdings in Argentina are the 
meat plants of the Chicago packers.’’ And 
then, ‘‘subsidiaries of the Standard O 
eroups have invested about $5,000,000 
Argentine fields, where they are in active 
competition with British interests.” A 
number of our large manufacturing and 
engineering concerns are now busy in the 
Argentine Republic. 

In Bolivia, where our stake has increased 
760 per cent. in sixteen years, the most 
valuable American interest is tin—and 
Bolivia, we must remember, produces 
about a quarter of the world’s tiny _Much| 
American capital is also invested in the 
Bolivian railways—largely American built. 

British investments in Brazil are still 
about four times as large as ours, altho 
we lead all other nations. As in Argentina, 
our main industrial investment in Brazii 
is in meat packing—“‘‘one out of every four 
animals slaughtered in Brazil is killed in the 
plants of the Brazilian subsidiaries of the 
Chicago meat packers.’”’ The United States 
Steel Corporation controls the biggest min- 
ing company in Brazil, producing mange: 
nese. ‘‘American genius as well as capital, 
has been heavily invested in Brazilian pub- 
lic utilities.” “Over seventy-five Ameri 
can manufacturing concerns do a large 
business in Brazil. American capital has 
gone into shipping companies, coffee, cables. 
wholesale and retail stores.”” Bonds of the 
Brazilian Government and its subdivisions 
are especially popular with American in- 
vestors. 

It is in Chile that more United States 
money has been placed than in any other 
South American country. Here our invest- 
ment has grown almost 3,000 per cent.: 


Copper, nitrates, and iron represent the 
chief industrial investments of the United 
States in Chile. Next to this country, Chile 
produces more copper than any other in 
the world,-and American firms control 90 
per cent. of the Chilean output. 

Despite the fact that synthetic nitrates 
are competing with the natural product, 
at least one-quarter of the world’s supply 
comes from Chile. American - concerns 
have invested heavily in Chilean produe- 
tion. 

Chilean government securities and bank 
bonds guaranteed by the Government and 
taken up by American investors amount to 
about $134,000,000. 


Our trade with Colombia has increased 
tremendously, principally because oil was 
recently struck there. In two years, 
1924-26, Mr. Clark reminds us, production 
went up from 400,000 to 6,000,000 barrels, 
and American companies have been chiefly 
responsible. The other important fields 


r American money in Colombia are food- 
uffs and public utilities. In recent years 
ere has been large buying of Colombian 
ad municipal bonds. 

In all Latin America Cuba leads as a 
sid for American investment. In fact, it 
ems that one dollar out of every four 
vested in Latin America by the United 
tates has gone into Cuba. Cuba has been 
wlied ‘‘the world’s sugar-bowl,’’ and more 
1an half of the American dollars invested 
1 Cuba have been placed in sugar proper- 
es. And whereas up to 1910 Cuban sugar 
‘as divided about equally among Cuban, 
uropean and American capital, now, Mr. 
dark, tells us, ‘‘the holdings of the United 
tates are twice as great as those of all 
ther interests put together—65 per cent. 
Ethe entire output.’’ Railroads and publie 
tilities come next. Americans own prac- 
eally the entire railroad system of Cuba. 
‘here are large American holdings of 
mit and tobacco lands, hotel interests, 
ianufacturing and banking interests. 
-Next to Cuba as a Latin-American in- 
estment is Mexico. Our present holdings 
re about $1,300,000,000. ‘‘Oil is by all 
dds the chief American concern in Mexico, 
ecounting for above one-third of the total 
ivestment,’’ and ‘‘ American concerns are 
xid to control about 70 per cent. of the oil 
utput of Mexico.’”” Then, “about one- 
uarter of the total American investment 
1 Mexico is in mining—gold, silver, copper, 
sad, and.zine.’’ More than 2,000 of Mex- 
20’s twelve thousand miles of railroad are 
.merican-owned and operated. Mr. Clark 
eports that °$260,000,000 of American 
aoney is invested in real estate and 
aanufacturing projects, including timber, 
gricultural and cattle-raising lands.”’ 

No other South American country is so 
lominated by American interests as Peru. 
Tere ‘‘it is in. construction work that 
\merican influence has been most strongly 
xercised.”? One American concern, it 
eems, is building new city sewage and 
vater systems, highways, port improve- 
nents; railroads, and power plants. The 
1ation’s mining industry is also dominated 
yy American companies. 

Uruguay is small, so the total investment 
s not impressive, but the increase is 
1otable—1,440 per cent. since 1912. Here 
neat, utilities, and construction are the 
eading American interests. 

The oil boom is responsible for our in- 
eased investment in Venezuela. Writes 
Vir. Clark: ‘‘Within the past three years 
Jenezuela has suddenly become the fourth 
argest oil-producing territory in the world, 
ind experts believe she will eventually 
lisplace Mexico in second rank.” Here 
American capital dominates. It is also 
nteresting to note that Bermudez Pitch 
take, the largest known deposit of asphalt, 
s being drawn on by one American com- 
any to pave the streets of the United 
States. 

Our chief holdings in Ecuador consist of 
il and public utilities. In Paraguay there 
wre American holdings in timber lands, 
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The Guaranty Trust Company 
installs a Todd Check Signer and 
Super-Speed Protectographs 


Tue largest trust 
company in the 
world, the Guar- 
anty Trust Com- 
pany of. New 
York, has further 
simplified and ac- 
celerated its check 
preparation pro- 
cedure by the in- 
stallation of two Super- aires 
Protectographs for writing 
amount lines and a new ‘Todd 
Check Signer for applying 
signatures. 

The safety, speed and sim- 
plicity of these machines and 
the time and labor saving they 
effect were their chief recom- 
mendations. The Super-Speed 
shreds indelible, two-colored 
amount lines into the very fiber 
of the check paper at the rate 
of 1200 checks or more per 
hour! The Todd Check Signer 
will put the most nearly non- 
counterfeitable signature 
known on 7500 to 9000 checks 
an hour! 

This is the safest, the most 
modern method of signing 
checks. Only one executive is 
required to supervise the opera- 
tion of the machine, and even 
that need occupy only part of 


his time. 
The work of the Todd Check 


Signer for the 
Guaranty Trust 
Company gaverise 
to this significant 
comment: ““We 
are in the twen- 
tieth century and 
it is high time that 
busy officials got 
away from spend- 
ing hours and hours of cumber- 
some work signing checks by 
hand.” 

If your business issues checks 
in quantities, modernize check 


' preparation and safeguard cir- 


culating funds with a Super- 
Speed Protectograph and a 
Todd Check Signer. Acceler- 
ate routine and relieve your ex- 
ecutives from the expensive and 
needless operation of signature 
by hand. The Todd Company, 
Protectograph Division. (Est. 
1899.) Rochester, N. Y. Sole 
makers of the Protectograph, 
Super-Safety Checks and Todd 
Greenbac Checks. 


THE TODD COMPANY 1-28-28 
Protectograph Division 
1143 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
io lease send me further information about 
the 
{J Todd Check Signer 
 Super-Speed Protectograph 


Name 


Business— 


Address 


TODD SYSTEM OF 
CHECK PROTECTION 
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Good Bookcase 


PY =) PerSection } 
WithGlass Doors 


1T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout thecountry. Madein sections of dif 
ferent sizes, combining utility, economy and attrac- 
tiveappearance, Pricecompleteasshown above, with 
non-binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned 
glass doors, beautifully finished in plain golden oak, 
$15.75. In quartered oak or in imitation mahogany 
or walnut (willow), $18.25. In genuine mahogany 
or walnut, $23.50. Other styles at corresponding. 
low prices. Shipped direct from factory or 
warehouse at a big saving TO YOU. Write for 
new catalog No. 23, 

The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. ¥. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
Branch Office and Warehouse: Kansas City, Moe 

New York Show Room, 130 W. 42d St. 


Writing and Editing for Women 


By ETHEL M. COLSON BRAZELTON 


Famous Lecturer on Journalism and Successful 
Author and Writer 


This new book is a fascinating instruction manual 
of all the departments of writing for women—how to 
report for the newspapers, how to write for magazines, 
how to become a book reviewer or a motion-picture 
critic, how to write publicity, children’s stories, 
feature stories, and all other paying branches of 
journalism. 


““Because she has been ‘through the game,’ she 
knows it, and because she has sensed its difficulties 
and its opportunities, she is able to present them to 
other women who look forward to a career as writers 
or editors. It will be of real help to any beginner on 
the ladder of journalism’s tortuous ascent.’— 
Syracuse Herald. 


“Especially helpful are the pages on jobs, how to 
get and hold them, and the appendix which deals in 
encyclopedic. manner with many things which puzzle 
the struggling author.’’—Los Angeles Saturday Night. 


“Tt is, all told, an inspiring and encouraging volume 
of genuine value alike to the experienced and in- 
experienced.’’—Salt Lake City Telegram. 


“Tt is by way of being a textbook, but it is so much 
more that it rivals fiction in its ability to hold, the 
reader’s attention.’’—Indianapolis News. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, 275 pages, $2.50, net; $2.64, post-paid 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


IRELAND AND THE 
FOUNDATIONS OF EUROPE 


By BENEDICT FITZPATRICK 


This companion volume to the author’s recent success, 
“Treland and the Making of Britain,’’ tells how Irish 
soldiers, schoolmen, and legislators spread culture and 
religion, brought order and tranquillity out of confusion 
and ignorance, and from the Sixth Century onwards, 
when Europe was in mental darkness and chaos, founded 
the civilization which is our present heritage. The author 
presents an arresting and gripping story, founded on new 
facts, which revolutionizes our historical conceptions. 
It is of commanding interest to all who are seeking truth 
in history. 
aehes is an arresting and a challenging work.’’—Boston 
1t00€. 


“The work is so all-inclusive, one can do no better 
than to recommend it heartily.’-—New York American. 


“Will prove a great source of enlightenment to all 
interested in having true light shed upon history. As 
one revelation follows the other a degree of interest is 
aroused that is closely akin to that of reading a brilliant 
piece of fiction. This volume is indeed evidence of the 
hackneyed phrase that ‘truth is stranger than fiction.’ ’’— 
Burlington (lowa) Post. 


8vo, Cloth. 469 pages. $4.00, net; $4.18, post-paid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, N. ¥. 
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railway and cattle, ““and Tex Rickard’s 
estates.”? ‘‘In the Guianas the Aluminum 
Company has invested several millions in 
bauxite mines, and other capital is drawn 
into lumber, rubber, and rice.” 

The American investment in the various 
Central American countries is noted in the 
table. By all odds, says Mr. Clark, ‘‘the 
dominant American concern in Central 
America is the United Fruit Company’’: 


This concern owns vast areas of banana 
and other fruit lands in every country; 
operates 2,200 miles of railways and trams; 
runs eighty-six steamers; owns docks, 
warehouses and terminal facilities at all the 
principal ports; controls the ‘Tropical 
Radio Company with five high-power sta- 
tions in Guatemala and Nicaragua, and is 
part owner of the Radio Corporation of 
America. 

The Atlantic and Cuyamel Fruit Com- 
panies are also heavy investors in Central 
America, especially in Nicaragua. The 
railroads of this area are dominated by 
American interests. American capital has 
also extensively invested in public utilities. 

Timber holdings, such as the vast Brag- 
man’s Bluff lands in Nicaragua; coffee 
plantations in Honduras; the extensive 
chicle lands owned by the Chicle Company, 


‘mostly in Honduras; some gold-mines in 


Nicaragua and manganese mines in Costa 
Rica, and the Sinclair oil-fields in Costa 
Rica and Guatemala complete the picture 
of the leading American investments in 
Central America. 


Trade between the United States and 
Latin America is discust in a recent issue 
of The Index, published by the New. York 
Trust Company. It is pointed out that, 
from the northern section of Latin America, 
including the West Indies, and the coun- 
tries bordering on the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Caribbean there are exported to the 
United States tropical food products and 
oil, while there is received in turn other 
foodstuffs and manufactured goods. In the 
remaining countries of South America 
there is little exchange of foodstuffs with 
the United States, but there is a large 
market for our machinery and equipment 


for industry and transportation. Brazil, 
of course, sends us coffee, and Chile, 
nitrate. 


Fifty years ago Latin America accounted 
for 18.4 per cent. of our foreign trade. This 
proportion has now grown to more than 
21 per cent. The following table is pre- 
sented by The Indez: 

TRADE OF UNITED STATES WITH 

LATIN AMERICA 


(Millions of dollars) 
Percentage of 


Year or Exports Imports total 
Yearly to Latin from Latin United States 
Average America America Trade 
1876-1880.... 58 155 18.4 
1886-1890.... 703) 181 IWATE 
1901-1905.... 144 PSP} 16.5 
1911-1915.... 304 469 19.1 
LOD saber. oe 802 713 21.0 
(epee Fa: aero 770 1,059 22.5 
LODS cere 883 1,041 21.3 
LO2Z6) a oles 873 1,094. 21.5 


YOU OWE 
YOUR CHILD 


A LONG HEALTHY HAPPY LIFE 


Scientists in recent years have been busy 
seeking greater happiness and health for chil- 
dren. The riddle of the budding mind, the 
problem of proper feeding and play and train- 
ing for the child are being solved, after’ elabo- 
rate and extensive experiments, by precise 
scientific methods. : 

All in One Book—All of these vital new find- 
ings—translated from technical terms into 
everyday language—are incorporated in the 
one new volume. 


YOUR GROWING CHILD 


By H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


In this new book the author leads the child 
through the maze of modern distractions—jazz, 
radio, movies, street-corner gatherings—and 
shows the elders how to combat the evil ten- 
dencies of unrest, discontent, fear, intolerance. 
neuroses, and mental ailments that have 
always been the most troublesome problems 
of rearing children. . 

Practical—The book is brimming with il- 
luminating practical advice for both parents 
and teachers. 


Cloth Binding—$2.50; by mail $2.64 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave.,. New York 


The Funk & Wagnalls 
Practical Standard Dictionary 


An unparalleled achievement in dictionary mak- 
ing. The largest and latest abridged dictionary 
published. Defines 140,000 terms; gives 15,000 
proper names; 12,000 lines of synonymic treat- 


ments; 6,000 antonyms; 2,500 illustrations; 1,900 
seen phrases, and has a host of other outstanding 
eatures. 


REGULAR PAPER EDITION, with thumb-notch index, 
Cloth, $5.00. Buckram, $6.00. Postage 4c extra. 

BIBLE PAPER EDITION, with thumb-notch index. 
Cloth, colored edges, $5.00. Fabrikoid, marbled edges, $6.00. 
La jiexible Leather, gilt edges, boxed, $7.50. Postage 26c j 
extra. 

Exquisitely bound in full crushed Levant, gilt edges, hand 
tooled, raised bands, boxed, $17.50. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


° 
Do You Use Idioms? 
Skilful users of idioms and idiomatic phrases add — 
color, picturesqueness, and expressiveness to their 
speech and writings. In ‘‘A Desk Book of Idioms 
and Idiomatic Phrases,’’ by Frank H. Vizetelly. 
Litt.D., LL.D., Managing Editor of The Funk & 
Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary, Author, Lec- 
turer, etc., and Leander J. De Bekker, Editor and 
Author, the choicest and largest collection of true 
idioms and idiomatic phrases is alphabetically ar- 
ranged for instant reference. 


t2mo. Cloth. 506 pages. $2, net; $2.14. post-paid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


TRAVEL BUREAUS OF FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES LOCATED IN 
NEW YORK 


In a recent issue we published a list of foreign travel bureaus 
from which several of these sources of information were inad- 
vertently omitted. In order to correct these unintentional 
omissions we give the complete table below: 


AFRICA : 
South African Government Tourist Bureau. ...11 Broadway 


BELGIuM 


Belgian, StatevRailwaysit... sich. eee eee 701 Fifth Ave, 
ENGLAND 

London, Midland and Scottish Railway..... 200 Fifth Ave, 
London and North Eastern Railway....... 311 Fifth Ave 
Great Western Railway of England........ 505 Fifth Ave. 
FRANCE 


French Government Tourist Office.. . i 342 Madison Ave. 
GERMANY 


German Rai'roads Information Office....... 630 Fifth Ave. 
(Also German Health Resorts) 

Iraty 

Italian State Tourist Office........0..0.. -747 Fifth Ave. 

JAPAN 


Japanese Government Railways........ 


.1 Madison Ave. 
Japan Tourist Bureau 


(Nippon Yusen Kaisha Line),............ 10 Bridge St. 
NETHERLANDS 
Netherlands Chamber of Commerce 

ini New: Morkfines no et eee ees 32 Broadway 
Norway 
Norwegian Government Railways ‘ 

‘Travell Bureaiv Aa ee vee etn, 342 Madison Ave. 
Span 
Bureau of Information Pro Espafia..... Ome 41 Broad St. 
SWEDEN 
Swedish State Railways............. ..52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
SwiItTzERLAND 
Swiss Federal Railroads................ ...241 Fifth Ave. 


BrrRMUDA 


Bermuda Trade Development Board... ...250 Park Ave. 


CURRENT 


FOREIGN 


ary 11.—Thomas Hardy, dean of 
‘English literature, dies at his home near 
the town of Dorchester, England. He 
was eighty-seven. 


huary 13.—Colonel Lindbergh flies from 
Colon to Panama City, to greet the 
‘French flyers, Dieudonne Costes and 
(Joseph Lebrix, who arrive from Guaya- 
iquil, Keuador, on a tour of the Western 
Continents. 

wuary 14.—President Gerardo Machado 
‘of Cuba declares it is not within the 
/province of the Pan-American Confer- 
ence to judge Nicaraguan problems or 
ithe general policy of the United States, 
as the conference has no such rights. 


Dlonel Lindbergh leaves Colon for 
)Bouquete, a village about 200 miles 
jfrom Panama City, to take a vacation 
of several days. 


auary 15.—President Coolidge arrives 
in Havana, Cuba, to attend the Pan- 
American Conference, and is enthusi- 
astically welcomed by President Ma- 
chado and 40,000 people. 


uary. 16.—In his address opening the 
' Pan-American Conference in Havana, 
President Coolidge says that all the 
nations represented stand on an equal 
footing and that ‘‘next to our attach- 
ment to the principle of self-government 
has been our attachment to the policy 
of peace.” 


quary 17.—Secret sessions are barred at 

the Pan-American Conference in Ha- 
vana by a vote of the heads of delega- 
tions, 15 to 6. 


DOMESTIC 


nuary 11.—In presenting the Adminis- 

tration’s $750,000,000 naval-building 

program, Secretary of the Navy Wilbur 

tells the House Committee on Naval 

Affairs that the United States Navy is 

“inadequate to protect American in- 
terests abroad, could not preserve 
essential ocean trade routes if threatened 
by a foreign Power, and fails to provide 
national defense. 


The most remarkable royal grave found 
thus far in Ur of the Chaldees has just 
been discovered by the joint archeolog- 
ical expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania and the British Museum, 
announces a report received at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


‘ifteen more bodies are recovered from the 
wreck of the S-4. 


“he sensational Mexican documents re- 
cently published in the Hearst papers 
are pronounced forgeries, and the 
charges that the Mexican Government 
had paid large sums to four United 
States Senators are refuted in the report 
of the Senate special committee of 
investigation. 


muary 12——The Democratic National 
Committee, meeting in Washington, 
decides to hold the 1928 national con- 
vention in Houston, Texas, beginning 
June 26. 
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Y<ER VENTS 


In a letter to the Democratic National 
Committee, read at the Jackson Day 
dinner, Governor Smith of New York 
declares in favor of the greatest degree 
of local self-government for the States 
and the minimum of interference by the 
Federal Government, or any State, 
with local affairs. 


Secretary Kelloge requests the French 
Government to accept the original 
proposal made by Foreign Minister 
Briand for a treaty outlawing war and 
extend it to Great Britain, Germany, 
Italy, and Japan, and says that France’s 
second proposal for outlawing ‘‘aggres- 
sive war”’ is extraneous to the issue. 


The Senate Naval Affairs Committee 
votes 9 to 8 to report favorably on the 
resolution for an investigation of the 
S-4 disaster, as passed by the House. 


January 14.—Clarence D. Chamberlin and 
Roger Q. Williams fail in their attempt 
to break the world’s endurance record 
when a gas leak forces them down from 
over Mitchel Field, Long Island, after 
they had been in the air nearly fifty- 
two hours. 


January 16.—Clarence D. Chamberlin and 
Roger Q. Williams are forced down by 
sleet from over Roosevelt Field in their 
third effort to establish a world’s en- 
durance record for continuous flying. 


January 17.—President Coolidge arrives 
back on American soil, after his trip to 
Havana to open the Pan-American 
Conference. 


Ignorance Unmasked.—Pracy—‘‘Dad- 
dy, what did the Dead Sea die of?” 


Dappy—“Oh, I don’t know, child.” 

Precay—‘‘Daddy, where do dreams go 
when you wake up?” 

Dappy—“‘I don’t know.” 

Prccy—‘‘Daddy, why did God put so 
many bones in the fishes?” 

Dappy—“‘I don’t know that either.” 

Preacy—‘‘Gootness, daddy, who made 
you an editor?” —Watchman-Ezaminer. 


Twin Souls.—BacuELor (dreamily)— 
“Sometimes I yearn for the peace and com- 
fort of married life.” 


MarriEpD FRIEND (wistfully )—‘“‘I always 
do.”’—J udge. 


False Alarm.—‘“‘Is Claude still mopping 
floors at the hotel?” 

“Yes, he’s the same old floor flusher.”’— 
Western Reserve Red Cat. 


Serene Potentates.—C aLLter—‘‘My hus- 
band is a hypochondriac.” 

‘How nice! Mine is an Elk and a Red- 
man of the World.’”’—Judge. 


On the Job.—‘“‘Did you marry that girl 
of yours, or do you still cook your own 
breakfast and mend your own clothes?” 


“Yes.”—J udge. 


Fact Monts 


Cuosen Book 


Delivered 


at your 
Door 


Tre Drrerary Guop 


Over 35,000 men and women 
already enjoy this service 


AILY more people recognize Guild 
membership as the national an- 


swer to the readers’ quest for 
good books. Memberships in the Literary 
Guild of America are FREE and you are 
assured twelve of the year’s chosen books 
at half price. 


Literary Guild books are selected by a 
committee of well recognized literary 
authorities. Carl Van Doren is Editor- 
in-Chief. Assisting him are Zona Gale, 
Hendrik Willem van Loon, Glenn Frank, 
Elinor Wylie and Joseph Wood Krutch. 
“Trader Horn,” “Circus Parade” and 
“Tristram,” each a best seller, are 
examples of their taste and judgment. 

Guild Membership marks you as a 
person of culture and taste. It saves 
time, money and disappointment in mis- 
taken book purchases. It guards against 
your missing the most significant books 
of the year. It brings twelve of the year’s 
best books to your door and cuts their 
price in half. 

SEND FOR “WINGS” FREE 

An interesting little book has been 
published, explaining the advantages of 
Literary Guild membership to you. It 
will be sent you free on request. Mail the 
coupon now and assure yourself of twelve 
of the best books published next year for 
the price of sw. 


The Literary Guild of America, Inc., 
55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 27-A-LD, New York City 


Tue Literary Guiry or Ammrica, Inc. __ : 

55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 27-A-LD, New York City. 

I would like to know how the Guild can publish the 
best new books in bindings equal to the trade editions 
and give them to members at half price. Please send 


WINGS free! 
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SPICE+ OF~ LIFE | 


Mix a Bran Mash.—Lady wishes room 
and board in good chicken house.— Hureka 
(Col.) paper. 


Showing Who’s the Boss.—Among the 
gifts of the bride to the bridegroom was a 
beautiful dressing down.’”—English paper 
quoted by the Boston Transcript. 


Traffic Control Rospinson—“‘I met my 
wife in a very funny way—I ran over her 
in my car and later married her.” 

Brown—“If everybody had to do that 
there wouldn’t be so much reckless 
driving.’’— T7t- Bits. 


Needless Slaughter.—The Texas bankers 
were justified in offering a reward for the 
lailling of dead bank 
robbers.— Editorial in a 
Pueblo (Col.) paper. 


Ladies Last. — In the 
Dakotas, a young man 
killed himself, before 
shooting, perhaps fatally, 
his sweetheart. — Hib- 
bing (Minn.) paper. 


Fatal Temptation. — 
Moruer — “You are at 
the foot of the spelling 
class again, are you?” 

Boy—‘“‘Yes’um.”’ 

Morner—‘‘How did it 


happen?” 
Bor—“‘Got too many 
z’S In scissors.’’ — Chris- 


tian Advocate. 


Royal Family.— Auto 
Tourist—‘‘I clearly had 
the right of way when 
this man ran into me, 
and yet you say I was to 
blame.” 

Locat Cop—“‘Youcer- 
tainly was.” 

Avtroist—‘Why?” 

Locat Cop—‘Because 
his father is Mayor, his brother is chief of 
police, and I’m engaged to his sister.”’— 
Open Road. ieee 

Turkish Methuselah.—When a man has 
worn a fez for many generations, an awn- 
ing over hitherto unprotected eyes may 
obviously be annoying.— New York Times, 
quoted trustfully by The Literary Digest, 
and spotted by one of our vigilant readers. 

Pick Your Model—An object lesson 
that should impress itself upon the minds 
of the boys of to-day is the thought that 
while many young men have been ar- 
rested for resembling the kidnaping slayer, 
Hickman, none has been arrested for 
looking like Lindbergh.— Newark CIV S/o) 
News. 


Wrong Gesture.—Here is a first-class 
illustration of “insult added to injury.” 
Owing to a mistake in the loading of a 
pistol during the making of a moving- 
picture, a bad accident oceurred. As the 
unfortunate actor dropt with a bullet in 
him, the director shouted, “‘That’s not the 
way to fall when you’re shot, you poor 
sap!’— Boston Transcript. 


ATHLETIC Son: “Hello, Evening News. 
expects to whip me, and it will be a good sport item for you.”’ 


—Crawford Young in Judge. 


Insects with Sex Appeal.— 
TELLS OF KISSING BEES 
IN HER MOTHER’S ROOM 
—Boston Post. 
Signing the Pledge.—I HEREBY 
AGREE to join the IMPROVEMENT 


LEAGUE, and to see that the premises I | 


own or control are kept clean and attrac- 
tive; that I will be a booser for the League. 
— Hempstead (N. Y.) paper. 


Tittle-Tattle.— 
There’s a saying both witty and sage, 
We accept it without a demur; 
A woman stops telling her age 
When her age begins telling on her. 
— Boston Transcript. 


Jazzy Bossy.—For sale—Jersey cow 
fresh soon, banjo uke, resonator, a 
rest, snappy tone, $5.—Marshall (Mo. 
paper. ae 

Bottled Up.—Pity the poor woman who’ 
just heard a juicy bit of scandal only t¢ 
discover her telephone is out of order.— 
Buffalo Evening News. ; 


Agreeable Duty.—Twice during the da; 
the President walked to the Executiy 
offices in the band-box sort of structure a 
the western end of the White House, on 
to look over his maid and again just befor 
going to church.— New York Times. 


zi 


ited with Mr. and Mrs 
Fred Bible-—New. Rich 


Coals of Fire.— 
DEAD ROBBER 
BRINGS $5,000 
TO HIS SLAYER 
—Portland (Me.) paper. 

When the Worm Turned.—‘‘Wire— 
“John, how could you speak so roughly 
to mother at the table? She was only 
telling you how to cut the turkey.” 

Hus (disgustedly)—‘‘Those back-seat 
carvers make me tired!’’— Boston Transcript. 

Heart Trouble.—The doctor answered 
the phone. Turning to his wife, he said, 
“Quick, get me my satchel. The man 
says he can not live without me!” 

“Just a minute,” said his wife who had 
picked up the receiver. ‘That call is for 
Ethel.” —Open Road. 

“Do You Dawnce the Lawncers?”— 
Girl Wanted—Companion for wife, must 
be between twenty and thirty, and must be 
attractive and positively must use the 
broad “a”? when company is present and 
must be able to do the “Charleston.” 
Write John W. Waller, The Plains, Vir- 
ginia.— Ad in a Fredericksburg (Va.) paper. 


Could you send a reporter up here? Dad 


mond item in a Lafayett 
(Ind.) paper. 4 


: ce 3 

In Strict Confidence.— 
Sue—‘Tf you tell a mai 
anything, it goes in on 
ear and out of the 
other.’’ : 

Hre—“‘And if you tel 
a woman anything, i 
goes in at both ears and 
out of her mouth.” — 
Prather: a 3 


We Live up to Expee. 
tations.—T ue LITERARY 
Dicresr in its curren’ 
issue heads its ‘‘Spice of 
Life”’ page with one of 
my paragraphs. a 

I always said Tuer Lit- 
ERARY Digest was a darn 


good magazine. — Hd 
Scanlan in the Buffalo 
Evening News. 


AO 

Out Where Men Are Men.—Being toc 
lazy to milk and my wife having refused to 
milk any more I will sell all my extra good 
milk cows and some other stock and im= 
plements at public auction.— Handbill 
printed in Lamar (Col.). 


All Wet.—J upcz—‘‘Did the accused give 
you the impression of a drunken man on 
the night of the affair?” 

Witness—‘‘Yes, he was wearing a watch 
with an illuminated dial and was trying 
to light his cigar by it.’—Lustige Kolner 
Zeitung (Cologne). 


Standing by Mrs. Grundy.—‘‘Madam, 
won’t you subseribe to The Home Com- 
panion?”’ 

“No, sir, those trial marriage ideas aren’t 
going to get any support from me.’”’— 
New York World. 


_ Warbling Birdman.—Six hundred school 
children cheered Lindbergh Thursday as 
he entered one of the biggest public schools 
and sang the Mexican and American 
national anthems, “Old Folks at Home,” 
“Old Black Joe,” and Mexican folk-songs.— 
Omaha Bee-News. ‘ 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


To decide Pion concerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communicaiions. 


alma mater.—‘‘P. S,,’’ Genessee, Pa.— The 
sonunciation given by the dictionary is al’ma 
e’ter, in which the first a is sounded as in fat, 
scond a as in final, first e as in they, second e as in 
er. Sometimes the first and third a’s are 
sonounced as in art, the second @ as in artistic, 
ad the e as in over. 


;appreciate.—‘C. P. S.,” New York City.— 
mce appreciate means ‘‘to be fully aware of, or 
‘ive to the value, importance, or worth of,’’ it 
ould seem a redundancy of words to say that 
ay given service would be greatly or fully ap- 
ireciated; but just as one may use ‘‘most fully 
ware of...’ sO may one use “‘greatly ap- 


} care, curiosity, cat.—‘‘M. D. M.,” New York 
jity.—The correct proverb is, ‘Care killed the 
'it’’; not ‘‘Curiosity killed the cat.’’ You will 
jad in George Wither’s poem on ‘“ Christmas’’ 
ie following: ‘‘ Hang sorrow, care will kill a cat, 
nd therefore, let’s be merry.’ Wither lived 
etween 1488 and 1667. The proverb originated 
ith the Scots, and Hazlitt tells us that Taylor, 
he water poet, in his Motto, 1621, made use of it, 
is did also William Shakespeare. See ‘*‘ Much Ado 


ame line as Wither: ‘‘Hang sorrow, care will 
ill a cat.’’ 

’ The explanation of the proverb is that cats are 
ae most pampered of all domesticated animals, 
ind too much pampering may kill them. How 
iny one who knows anything about the habits of 
fats could credit them with being curious is puz- 
iling, for cats mind their own business, which 
msists of catching mice, eating the food provided 
r them, and generally dozing around in a com- 
orting and consoling way. 

A plausible explanation of the corruption of 
tis proverb to, ‘Curiosity killed the cat,’ is 
bat one of the figurative uses of the word cat is 
a human being, particularly one who scratches 
ke a cat; a spiteful or backbiting woman.” 


’ creator.—‘‘R. L. L.,’’ Brooklyn, N.. Y.— 
Yreator, with the definite article, designates 
rimarily ‘‘the Supreme Being,’ and create was 
riginally restricted to the Divine Agent who 
brought into being, caused to exist.” Meanings 
‘erived from these have been in the language for 
aore than 400 years. In Shakespeare you will 
nd frequent examples; consult also Dryden, 
Macaulay, Sheridan, Goldsmith, Stevenson, 
reene, Ben Jonson, and Cardinal Newman. 


vords. The language is elastic. Every gener- 
tion modifies it to suit its needs. That is why 


. news.—‘G. W.,” New York City.—The 
joints of the compass etymology submitted is 
°olk etymology—without rime or reason. The 
word news is derived from new, “recent, fresh, 
Middle English newe, in which it was pronounced 
ys a word of two syllables: Anglo-Saxon, niwe. 
~ News, meaning ‘tidings,’ dates from 1400 and 
shen designated what it means to-day—the 
report or account of recent events or occurrences. 
This came to us from the Medieval Latin nova, 
praral of novum, anew thing. | = 

In Wyclif’s Bible (Eccles. xxiv: 35) occurs, In 
the days of newes,’’ as a translation of the Latin, 
“In diebus novorum.’”’ A later edition rendered 
these words, ‘‘In the days of newe thingis. 


WHAT’S THE ANSWER? 


4. What is glue, and how is it made? ea 

2. Name the expert in Egyptian antiquities and 
papyrology who died in May, 1926. | 

3. What happened to the kingdom of Hejaz, and 
when? 

4, What were the original hijackers? 

5, What is radioabsorption? i. 

6. What American actor, who died in November, 
1926, bore the name Keteltas? ; 

7. What is hikuli, and who makes use of it? 

8 Who was proclaimed emperor December 25, 
1926? 

9. How did the United States Revenue of 1926 
affect incomes? : 

10. Name the famous American boat-builder who 
died in April, 1926. 

11. What chemical product, that checks the ac- 
cumulation of glucose, is used in treating 
diabetes? : 

12. What is an audion? 


Find the answers in On 
FuNK & WAGNALLS New Standard Dictionary. 
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“We have no quarrel with Americans of foreign birth or stock who 
cling to the music, the folklore and the better traditions of the old 
land... but we do object to the foreign-born citizen who attempts 
to decide American questions for a foreign reason.’ —PERSHING. 


Guard the Gate 


Immigration Restriction Is In Danger 


LIEN BLOCS, well financed, efficiently organized, acting 

4 \ “fora foreign reason,” are besieging both houses of Congress 

in a concerted drive to obtain the repeal of the National Origins 
provision—the very heart of the Immigration Law of 1924. 

The immediate objective of this drive is to force the continu- 

ance of quotas disproportionately high under the present tem- 

porary system, which will be reduced when the National Origins 


provision goes into effect. 


The parallel columns show the difference in principle. 


1. It was adopted by Congress 
solely as a temporary measure, 
until the National Origins plan 


Present Temporary Plan 


could be put into effect. July Ist. 


2. It is based wholly on our 
foreign-born population accord- 
ing to the 1890 census—some 
8,000,000 persons, many of them 


unnaturalized. 


3. It allows each quota country 
to share in our immigration ac- 
cording to the ratio between our 
1890 foreign born from that 
country and our total 1890 for- 
eign born. 


4. It denies representation in 
determining quotas to— 


a. All native-born Americans. 


b. All foreign-born Americans 
arriving since 1890. 


The attack now being waged against the National Origins plan is more than 
a demand for special favors for specia! alien groups. It is a threat, often openly 
avowed, against a// immigration restriction. It would tear down the bars that 
hold back a disastrous tide of immigration, now pent up in Europe. 

This attack must not succeed. Senators and Congressmen threatened with 
political reprisals by alien groups must have American-minded support. Patri- 
otic citizens must demand that vo private, political, commercial, or alien inter- 
ests be allowed to jeopardize the nation’s welfare in this important issue. To 
assist in making this demand effective, the Immigration Restriction Association 


share is 81.4 per cent. 
representation to— 


eign born. 


has been formed. 


The crisis, when it comes, will come quickly. If you will help to defend and 
extend the fundamental principles of immigration restriction as now embodied 
in the law of the land, telegraph or write your Senators and Congressman 
immediately that you favor the National Origins plan. And mail the coupon 


below so that we may be in touch with you. 


Immicration Restriction Association, Room 1007,-133 W. Washington St., Chicago 


Gentlemen: Please send me a statement of the purposes of your Association. 
CO I have already (telegraphed) (written) my representatives in Congress. 


A. N. Marquis, Pres. 
Frank H. Scorrt, Vice-Pres. 
Joun R. Montcomery 
J. M. Dickinson, Jr. 


IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION ASSOCIATION 


Chicago 


OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


mo 
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National Origins Plan 


1. It was approved by Congress 
as a just permanent basis for ap- 
portioning quotas. Takes effect 


2. It is based on a careful deter- 
mination of the national origins 
of our entire population, native 
and foreign born alike. 


3. It allows each quota country 
to share in our immigration in 
proportion to that country’s all- 
time contribution to our popu- 
lation. Northwestern Europe’s 


4. It gives just proportionate 
a. All Americans, native or for- 


b. All quota countries. 


Cuas. S. Lewis, Jr., Secy. 
Epwarp Kk. WE LLEs, Treas. 
A, Junc Cor. A. A. SPRAGUE 
R. Lewis D. L. SHiIttincLtaw 
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who, at the end of a strenuous day, looks as fresh as a 
bunch of daisies... 


Whose clothes are never tired looking . . . but always suave 
and alert and well-groomed, as becomes a gentleman’s clothes . . . 


You can be pretty certain that he has made some good Dry 
Cleaner responsible for his personal appearance. 


For these craftsmen are absolute wizards when it comes to 
keeping suits young! They call around regularly for your work- 
weary clothes .. . magic away every vestige of dust and grime... 
put new life into the fabrics. . . new youth... new newness... 
and send them back to you looking like Bond Street’s best. 


Oh, certainly, there’s a modern Dry Cleaner near you. 


clothes do help you win 
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—dry clean them oftener 


> Published in the interest of the public and on behalf of 
4 
4 


the Dry Cleaning Industry by the American Laundry 
Machinery Company, Executive Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 


